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For the New-Yorker. 
THE TWO HOMES. 
‘ Go, poar the wine of our own grapes in fear: 


Keep silence by the hearth—it- foes are near.’ 
eum Switzer’s Wife. 

Tuey slept in a sunny valley, amidst the ashing streams 
That seat thro’ many a lovely bower their bright and silvery gleams ; 
The ring-dove cvoed beside their doors with wild clematis hung, 
Aud joyously the meek-eyed flowers beneath their casements sprung ; 
The martin nestled in the eaves, and the blue-bird breathed her lay 
Thro’ all the old surrounding woods—were ever homes more gay ! 


The rills flashed brightly round them, and through the bending trees 
With graceful curl their hearth-emoke rose to wed the wandering 


breeze ; 

The chestnut showered its blossoms, and lilacs filled the sir 

With — rich fragranco—Summer hung the vine's dark clusters 
there ; 

And through their trellised avenues went up the vintner’s lay, 

As faded from the dim blue hills the splendors of the day. 


And then, where breathed the jasmines fair along the twinkling side 

Of the low murmuring stream, or where to the wind's whisper sighed 

The nodding reeds, with voices tuned to the high spells of Night, 

And the deep eloquence which thrills beneath the soft moonlight 

From Nature's harp—they lingered long, these stirring triumph 
strains, 

The same that once had sounded out on Syrian battle plains. 

There homes were censedl ty pateiet banda, end they had slumbered 
jong 

Amidst that pleasant valley with all their light and song ; 

The mock-bird in his leaf-hung nest, the fountain's dash beside, 

For many a year had echoed back the sounds which swelled and died 

Through the soft vines in cadences, when cheerful Childhood played 

Io giec around the willows or ‘neath the akler's shade. 


Ob, lovely were those pleasant homes with all their sunny glow’ 
Alas, must joys like theirs be dimmed by sorrow and by wo? 

‘Tis the fate of all things fair that feel the clear and gentle showers 
Which Happiness distils in light o’er Life's enchanting bowers, 

Too soon to hear the wild wind how! that brings the clouds of care, 
And see dark shades eclipse the light that once shone brightly there. 


Put oh, for them—those joyous homes—how could it ever be 

That all their light should fade away, or that their joys should flee? 
So calmly looked they out amidst the flowers and waving troos, 
Through which crept forth melodiously the music of the bees— 

So brightly shone they through the dell, catching the silvery gleam 
Of its free dashing things—the light of many 2 chainless stream— 


The «plendors of the eunset—the beauty of the night, 

With all its low-toned music, its mild and starry light— 

The glancing of the wild bied’s wing amid their jeafy bowers, 
And the varied hues that lit with joy the fairy world of flowers ; 
How could it be that these should fade, so innocently gav, 

And pass with all their richness and all their song away! 

. . . . . . . . . . 
‘Twas on one joyous golden morn—the wildwood birds weat singing 
All merrily amodet the groves, and founts were gaily flinging 
Their music and their amber glow amidst the forest's shade, 
(Gleaming like gems within their bowers by drooping myrtles made— 
Soft, joyous tones were ringing throughout the clear blue sky, 

Nor dreamed the bright-eyed household throng that darker hours 
were nigh. 

A sound pealed through the forest—a tone of gathering war 

Came trembling through the orange groves—a trumpet pealed afar, 

Starting the wild fawn in his lair beside the grassy river, 

Whose bright waves kissed the lilies and made the tall reeds quiver ; 

The shout of Childhood died away, and at the mantied door 

Were gathered forms that ne'er had heard the trumpet’s voice before. 


And there they stood, the beautiful—the matron’s anxious eye 
looked from the vine-hung lattice, through which the soft faint sigh 
Of the warm summer brevze that bore those martial echoes crept, 
With harp-like richness wafting up tho sweet perfume that slept 

In the gay beds of asphodel, or by the old elm tree 

Around which clung in loveliness the fair anemone. 


Ay, there they stood in silent fear, that gentle houschold throng— 
Why were the ones that cherished them amid the hills so long? 
They —-ty haston through the flowers, with anxious step and 


Nor pause they where the fountain sings within its lone retreat, 
Nor where the rills make melody through all the sunny day, 
With birds of snow-white plumage and insects out at play. 


Theirs was a nobler task: they came—and forth in pager joy 
To meet them bounded thro’ the shades a young and fair-haired boy ; 
The matron followed, and the maid with sweet and thoughful mien, 


| breast 





They stirred the orange blossoms, and through the wood-walks green 


Came gicaming with their syiph-like tread—one moment, and they've 
met 
The friends that loved and cherished them, ere Life's fair stars had set. 


And there amid the whispering shades, beneath the ancient tree, 
Those housebold forms have crushed the flowers beneath the bended 
knee ; 


The low-toned voice of fervent prayer goes forth upon the wings 
Of the soft Summer wind that through the woods’ dark foliage tings 
Its joyous melody : they rise—they’ve left that forest fane, 
Whilst peals behind them thrillingly the trumpet's warning strain. 
They left the wine-cup sparkling bright upon the household board, 
They snatched the wolf-spear from the wall, the helmet, and the sword 
That told of deeds in Paynim wars,—and then with eager eye, 
And lion soul, those sires led forth their throng the dark woods by ; 
They wandered to an Alpine height, and reared their lonely home 
"Mid the dark pines that glistened above a torrent's foam. 
So passed those joyous peasant homes, with all their happy eheer ; 
The wine-month shone in beauty, and voices free and clear 
Rang from the dim woods, but those chimes that sounded o'er the bill 
And through the bowers in days gone by, were music hushed and still. 
—And so it is with Life's bright hopes—its fairest, choicest flowers, 
When chill winds come, will wither and perish in their bowers. 

Utica, May, 1837. Ganymzpe. 

sor the New-Vorker. 
HARMODIUS, 
OR THE OVERTHROW OF THE PISISTRATIDZ. 
BY X. H. MARION. 

Tux Acropolis of Athens rang with the sound of merry 
voices, and the buoyant tread of myried feet that hastened, 
beneath the inspiration of cloudless skies and a summer moon, 
to add fresh pinions to the winged hours, at the thousand 
gorgeous shows and ever-varying entertainments which were 
distributed with lavish profusion through every section of the 
city by its artful rulers. It was thus the Sons of Pisistratus, 
pursuing their father’s policy, darzled the eyes and unnerved 
the arms of the volatile Athenians. 

In the way that led to the Parthenon or Temple of Miner- 
va, a little apart from the bustling crowd, were two of foreign 
but distinguished mien, each of whom, though for very oppo- 
sito reasons, had been the theme of many a gossiping tongue 
in the Attic city. The one was Harmodius the Pheenician, 
known to all, no lees by his lofty and faultless figure and noble 
bearing—qualities never overlooked by the Athenians—than 
by his declared implacable hostility to arbitrary power in 
every form, and his unsparing denunciations against the des- 
potic sway of the Pisistratide. The other—the frolic-eyed 
and radiant being at his side—was his young and lovely sis- 
ter, whose beauty and fascinations had inflamed half the sus- 
ceptible bosoms in Athens, and whose charms, as she was 
soon to learn, had been looked upon end coveted by one who 
knew not ungratified desires. 


Harmodius proceeded with calm majestic pace, well con- |i 
trasted with the restless air of expectant curiosity which | 


marked the citizens, until he reached the magnificent porches 
of white marble through which the Parthenon was entered. 
In one of these he paused, and Icoked around upon the gay 
and eager multitudes, crossing and jostling as they pursued 
their different ways. The shrill laugh, the noisy ballad, the 
taunting jeer, drollery, baffoonery and thoughtless clamor, 
were all as rife as if Athens had never stooped beneath a ty- 
rant's sceptrc—as if the fortunes, lives and honor of Athenians 


rapidly away, muttering with a scarce audible voce, “ Well 
mouthed !—but for all that, you can scarce escape me now.” 
In a few minutes, six or eight armed men hastily entered 
from another street, ascended the temple’s steps, and were 
lost behind a range of gigantic columns. These bore the 
badge of the Persian guards introduced by Pisistratus, who 
theught he could rely upon them rather than Grecians, whose 
sympathies in popular tumults were likely to be with their 
countrymen. 

Immediately, as the Phoenicians issued from the temple, a 
soldier left his lurking-place, and stole behind with lifted 
weapon, while his fellows noiselessly followed at small in- 
tervals. Something at that instant caused Harmodius to turn 
his head, and he saw upon the moon-lit marble the snadow of 
the assassin’s arm in the act of striking, and heard in the 
same moment his sister’s shriek. He leaped aside, avoided 
|| the blow, and grappling with his assailant, hurled bim, with 

the whole strength of his powerful frame, against a neigh- 
| boring column. The dying man made one convulsive strug 
| gle, gave one upward look, a quick shudder ran through his 
limbs, and he sank, with clenched hands and glazing eyes, at 
the pillar’s base, discoloring the polished marble with his 
spattered brains. Harmocdius paused not, but grasping with 
one hand the weapon of the nearest, with the other he be- 
stowed him a buffet on the temple, that left him extended 
without reason or motion. Dashing past the remainder, who 
faintly opposed his way, he pursued with fiery steps a colos- 
sal Asiatic, who at the commencement of the scuffle had 
caught up his sister, and fled towards an obscure part of the 
city. The giant, impeded by his burthen, ran slowly, and the 
avenger was soon upon him. Instinctively he faced bis pur- 
suer, and asa buckler, opposed the form of the now senseless 
girl to the gleaming steel. In its swift descent it had nearly 
entered her bosom. Harmodius recoiled, and hesitated. At 
that moment a party of the royal guards turned the corner ot 
an adjoining street, and at the call of their comrade, hastened 
to his succor, giving him an opportunity to retreat, of which 
he immediately availed himself. Harmodius was instantly 
attacked by the soldiers, but placing his back to a wall, he 
struck down the foremost, and defended himself with such 
bravery and address that for some moments he kept them at 
| bay with his single weapon. 

The citizens, attracted by the shouting and clash of arms, 
now began to gather around in considerable numbers ; and the 
knit brows and flashing eyes with which they regarded the 
foreign mercenaries did not seem to altogether justify the 
| recent censure of Harmodius. But they had so long sub- 
mitted to the rule of the Pisistratide, and so long accustomed 
themselves to dread their vengeance, that they gave at first 
no active demonstrations of the jealous hatred which they 
H had always silently cherished towards the favorite Persian 

guards. Their awe, however, was fast disappearing before 
their increasing excitement; and their abhorrence of oppres- 
sion, suppressed, but nos extinct, was rapidly reviving. 

* By all the gods of Olympus!” exclaimed a sturdy beggar, 
with apparently but one available leg. and who spoke with a 
boldness much enhanced by the lucky recollection of his in- 
significance, “ it is a thousand shaies to let the bold stranger 





were not each hour exposed to a tyrant’s phrenzy and caprice. 
Harmodius saw ard heard, with indignant eye and heaving | 


“ These,” said he, “these are tho boasted Greeks, the | 


sons of froedom, the eternal foes of despotism. And I have | 


left my birthright, my country, my ocean-home, but to see t 


them fawn upon the tyrant who points their eyes to his glit- 
tering lures, while link by link he winds yet closer the irrevo- 
cable chains. Unworthy Grecians! do ye hail tle treache- 
rous brightness of the meteor that blasts you?" 

He turned abruptly, and disappeared with his sister in the 
interior of the temple. A low deriding laugh followed, and a 





muffled figure, starting from the deep shadow opposite, moved ‘ into the melee, 





be berve down by so many of these slavish, cowgrdly, eastern 
| vagahonds, By Plato! if I had but a spare crutch, jt should 


|| sing a merry tune to the ears of these Persian curs. They 


don’t understand Greck music.” And as be ca 

the transports of his Athenian vivacity, forgetting " 
he fairly leaped upon both feet among the foremost assailants, 
| swinging his magsy crutch with huge effect. 
| “Mars the Avenger!” shouted a veteran warrior, with « 
grizzled beard and seamed brow, “ I will have a blow at these 
-tyrant's myrmidons, for the memory of old Greece, if my good 
| arm rots from its shoulder after; and so—tive the bold Pha- 
| nician! and swift and sure stgel for tyrants!” And he rushed 


146 






“ Athenians,” cried an incipient orator, diligently keeping 
himself without the limits of the fray, “ will ye stand tamely 
by and see yourselves contemned, the serene heaven of your 
hospitality shaded, the cloud-cleaving blaze of your glory 
quenched in darkness? Shall insult, blood and death be- 
come your familiars? On to the combat! Meet the vulture 
of tyranny in the strength of his flight, and trample him 
plumeless beneath your feet! Onward !” 

The whole assembly had by this time engaged in a tumult- 
ous fight ; and what strongly marked the suspense in which 
men lived, nearly all were furnished with concealed weapons. 
Producing these from beneath their garments, they attacked 
the better armed and disciplined Persians with such headlong 
fury that the latter were compelled to give way. Forming a 
small and compact column, bristling with iron on every side, 
they slowly retreated, glaring hatred and defiance upon the 
aroused citizens, who, with Harm: dius at their head, hotly 
pressed upon their steps, and threatened to overwhelm them 
with numbers. More than one, both Grecian and Asiatic, had 
already been stamped among the feet of the combatants, when 
Harmodius felt himself seized by a powerful hand and hur- 
ried without the fight, ere he could collect his strength to re- 
sist. His arm, which was raised to dash the hardy intruder 
to the earth, was stayed by the latter’s voice. 

“ Are any of your errant senses struggling back ?”’ said this 


unceremonious comer. “I think you would prove the ut- 


most witchery of Orpheus’ lyre charmless, should you happen | that they must needs rid themselves of a little over-abundant | 


shouting and tugging at you this half minute, and I might as 
well have entreated Juno when she had espied her rakish 
husband exuberantly civil to some laughing, kindly maid.” 

“ And you have forced me from the strife, where, breast to 
breast, the slaves ef ‘tyrants were withstood, to listen to your 
tibaldry? Ik is worthy of you. Degenerate slave! could you 
aut strike one blow ‘for a sister's honor, if not for a nation’s 
freedom.” 

“ Ha! a sister’s—then this is not solely your amateur love 


to hear the rival clatter of sharp iron. Here I heve a 
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the joint Lords of Athens surveyed, with a careless and in- 
different eye, the bustling scene ; but the other looked moodily 
and with evident discontent upon the lively population, swarm- 
ing forth with song and jest, some to decorate the temples, 
some strewing the streets with flowers, some Learing musica] 
instruments, others hanging garlands upon the colonnades 
and perticoss, and »!] eagerly preparing to honor the mighty 
goddess. 


“ Would you not think, Hippias,” said his sombre brother, 
“that these accureed Athenians were as gay, satisfied and 
happy, as the gods and their own folly could make them? 
And yet, Istagoras tells me the knaves fought fiercely and 
sturdily, as if their whole hearts and prejudices were against 
us, in that unlucky affair of the Pheenician girl, who seems 
herself the abode of all demons of obstinacy whatever. But 
that it is the thought of a craven, I could wish this refractory 
embellishment of womanhood were back with her fanatical, 
mutinous brother. He, by the way, escaped our hands, after 
dispersing the brains of one of my most useful scoundrels, and 
breaking the head of another; and our subtlest spies bring no 
tidings of him. I fear he will yet annoy us.” 

“You are little better than a moping idiot,” returned the 
other, “with your forebodings, and omens, and repinings. 
The girl is beautiful beyond rivalry, and I love her spirit. 
As to our very obediently contumacious and rebellious sub- 
jects, they have been blessed with peace and idleness so long, 


blood and valor by the readiest channel that offered. We 
must devise something of war and carnage for them, or they 
will quarrel with their own images in the streams, and their 
left hands will plot high treason against their right, in the 
plentitude of their Grecian pugnacity.” 

“You may scoff at what you cannot understand, with your 
unworthy levity,” retorted Hipparchus, “ but I tell you some 
fatal calamity is impending. I had a vision the past night, 
that menaces some fearful evil. A tall female, arrayed in a 


ghastly.robe of white, stained with blood, stood beside my 


of fighting. Speak—declare!” continued the brother of Har- || pillow, and glared wpon me with her unearthly eyes, till I 
modius, stamping violently, and speaking through his set || seemed to shrink away from myself, to utter nothingness. 
teeth, while the free and careless expression of his counte- || Suddenly the expanse of heaven was before me, traced with 


pance gave place to a fierceness almost appalling, “has he | characters of living flame. 
dared to pursue his menace? May lightnings annibilate him ‘” | usurper cannot elude his fate. 


I rend aloud— The tyrant 


“ So, your apathy is touched at last. Come, then; the | gods, although delayed, is sure!’ And a voice, at whose 





The vengeance of the awful || 





onward with curiously carved sweeps and oars. The helms- 
man, a swarthy son of Egypt, was often remarked for the 
occasional sudden lighting up of his full, dark, lustrous eyes, 
and the majestic symmetry of his form—conspicuous where 
all were distinguished. The immense peplus itself was at. 
tached as a sail to the spiry mast. It was of dazzling white. 
ness, and interwoven with gold, representing the triumphs of 
the goddess over the Titans. In the centre, beneath the 
shade of the peplus, (which was partly made to eerve instead 
of an awning,) upon a throne of ivory and gold, sat Hippar. 
chus, in rich and kingly attire. Behind bim stood a chosen 
few of his body-guards, giants in stature, and their armor of 
the highest polish, with bucklers of silver. 

The vessel moved on, amid the shouts of the multitude, to 
the temple of Ceres, and thence to the citadel, where the 
ceremony was to be ended by throwing the peplus over a co- 
| lossal statue of Minerva, which was luid for the occasion upon 
;a couch woven with flowers. A dozen active oarsmen hur 
| ried aloft to loosen the huge garment from the mast. Fron 
some awkwardness or mismanagement, it was suffered to slip 
through their hands, and it fell, completely enveloping the 
| Persian guards, who, moment atily perplexed and entangled 
in its folds, were assailed with jibes and laughter by the pop 
julace. Hipparchus was about issuing some angry orders re 
| garding the culprits, when at that instant the Egyptian sprerg 
_forward—'twas but a bound, and his dagger rose high over 
the monarch’s head ; it flashed, descended, and was sheathed 
in his bosom. At the same moment, the rowers who manned 
‘the ship rushed upen and overpowered the surprised soldiers, 
land thrust them under the deck. Harmodius, (for the 
| Egyptian was.no other,) tearing off his disguise, stepped for- 
ward and cried, 

“ Athenians! one glorious effort—one united struggle, snd 
_you are free! Your tyrant bleeds before you—the yoke is 
jriven! Rally for the onset, sons of the patriot Greeks!" 

| He sprang over the vessel's side, and a desperate band of 
conspirators, sworn to regard not life until the sway of the 
Pisistratide was overthrown, closed around him; but the 
citizens—the multitude, looked silently on. 

“ Are you Greeks,” exclaimed Harmodius, “ and do yo 
| hesitate when freedom awaits but your embrace! Death to 
ithe usurper! No ruth for the merciless! Desolation to the 
house of the ravisher! On, Grecians, on!" 


flame is kindled—let it not flicker itself away. The Greeks || °°™4 my flesh quivered,tock.up the words and thundered 
awake, let them not slumber again. The sons of Athens will || ‘#e™ in my ears; and as I strove to turn away in my agony, 
crowd to the conflict. On to-night, and the red dawning of || ¢ female phantom, from avast phial, showered me with 
the morrow shall light the eppressor’s grave, and Athens curdled blood, and every drop sank burning to my heart, till 





shall forget her thraldom !” 

“ Harmodius, I will reach him; what man hath ever dared, 
I blench not from. Were his hiding-place the blackness of 
the tenspest, the thunders shouki not guard him. But not 
to-night; the attempt were phrenzy, death, and worse than 
death—defeat. Look!” 

Harmodius turned, and saw a leng live of troops rapidly 
ascending the Acropoelis, their standards floating and their 
armor gleaming in the moonlight. Their approach was evi- 
Gently marked by the combatants, for the citizens began to 
waver, and the soldiers in their turn became the assailants. 

“TI go not now,” said Harmodius ; “it would be base and 
dastardly to abandon the brave fellows, who rescued me from 
death, or worse, to theee hireling buteiers of Grecians.” 

“I tell you there is no one in peril but yourself; the rest 
are tools, of no avail for good or evil save in the workman’s 
hand. Besides, ’tis no part of the despots’ policy to openly 
maltreat Athenians; but you must not be tangible, unless you 
would luxuriste on come of their infernal engines. And 
Moreover,” continued Aristogiton, throwing a cautious glance 
ground, “on the seventh day is the festival of Minerva— 
hush—” the rest was uttered ina whisper. Harmodius as- 
sented, and the brothers disappeared in an obscure alley. 

Upon the errival of the fresh troops, the citizens, outnum- 
bered, without @ leader, and most of them well satiated with 
their past entertainmen; , dispersed, and without ition 

It was the morning of the great festival of Minerva. The 
Sons of Pisistratus stood upgp a sort of turret that rose, richly 
decorated, from the demi-fortress which was the resi- 
dence, commanding an extensive view of the city. Qne of 


Lawoke with the torture, scarce believing it a dream.” 

“ I marvel,” said Hippias, “that my father's son should so 
degenerate as to merge into a superstitious dreamer—a fan- 
tastic devourer of prodigies—one who would stake the fate 
of his kingdom on the chattering of birds. When I was a 
boy, I had a dream as formidable as yours, foreshowing, (0s 
all augurs, sooth-sayers and interpreters agreed,) that 4 
should find my destruction in an attempt to gain unlaw/ 1! 
power. I thought I essayed to scale Olympus and tear the 
diadem from the brow of Jove, and he crushed me with his 
heaviest bolts. As it fell out, however, it only prognosticatea, 
that partly out of boyich wantonness, and partly out of philo- 
sophic curiosity to know how far the meekness of recent re- 
publicans would endure the pleasure of their sovereign's heir, 
I snatched off the tattered cap of a crippled beggar, who, for 
requital, struck me down with his crutch; and ever since, I 
have eschewed crutches, and left portents to the herd, who 
suffer themselves to be ruled by such fantasies. Enough of 
this. It is time we dispose ourselves for our portion in these 
mummeries.” And they separated to prepare for the festival. 

We will pass over the numercus festivities of the day, un- 
til we arrive at the magnificent spectacle presented inthe way 
to the temple of Ceres Eleusina, by the procession of the 
peplus, or vestment of Minerva. A ship, of the most rare 
and costly workmanship, was propelled by subterranean ma- 
chinery from without the walls of the town to the citadel. A 
statue of Minerva, wrought with all the foree and elegance of 
Grecian sculpture, stood at the prow, surrounded by musi- 
cjans with flutes and lyres, who from time to time stirred the 
mou exquisite bregthings of melady. A band of rowers, se- 
lected for the strength and beauty of their forms, dressed in 





None stirred. They were unprepared. A people canns: 


|| at once shake off their accustomed awe of their rul rm, ax 


Harmodius, burning with rage and d» 
appointment, beheld the crowd retire to admit upon th 
| scene a large body of soldiers, who were rapidly advanciy 
| with Hippias at their bead. 
| “My brave confederates,” said Harmodius, addrew'x 
|those who had ranged themselves at his side, “ nothing » 
| left for us but to teach these willing thralls how men ce 
perish who love death better than slavery. Let each ot 
nobly die with his hand upon the slayer’s breast, and bs 
weapon in the Persian’s heart.” 
Shoulder to shoulder, the conspirators moved steadily * 
to meet the approaching troops, who unexpectedly divide! 
and offered them an unobstructed This was by the 
orders of Hippies, who well knew that if he could avoé 
bloodshed, bis presence would probably suppress the tume!" 
but that in the event of an affray, the populace would isesit# 
bly side against him. Harmodius and his companions, ¥ 
along the parted ranks, gained the walls of the city, end & 
tering their maledictions upon the shamefni lethergy 
inhabitants, sought refuge and concealment among 
mountains. 
Several weeks bad elapsed since the events transpim! 
which we have recorded. It was the middle of » moonle* 
night. The stars were obscured, and a heavy cloud ress 
upon the horizon, its inky blackness seamed with frequ™ 
shoots of blue and forked fiame, while at intervals the of 
pressive stillness was broken by the deep and distant roll 4 
thunder. ‘All betokened the tempest’s coming. A |" 
party of whas seemed armed peasantry were gathered in” 
gloom of » small wood in the neighborhood of Mount Hi 
mettus. 


openly defy them. 
| 


















close garments of white and gold, seemed to urge the vessel 


@ Have you warned all our friends?” seid one in + ¥ 
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LITERATURE. 147 
EE EERE TEES | een 
cautious tone. ‘Are you well assured we shall find barless || seemed as if that word would rash unbidden from her lips || vast. Life he counted nothing, but home, country, freedom, 


gates and deserted walls ?” 

“Ay,” was the reply, ‘the word is passed. When the 
trumpet sounds at midnight, come forth, and the bursting 
flame shall beacon you to the combat. Ten thousand Athe- 
nians sleep upon their arms.” 

“ But how shall we cleave the irondeors? They will mock 
axes, and delay is destruction.” 

“As I left the city, I marked a sculptor chiselling the 
slender shaft of a fantastic column. The Thunderer could 
not desire a better bolt. The strongest gates that jealous 
tyrants ever devised would drop before it, as the spray is 
scattered by the whirlwind. It is near the gate Dypilon 
where we enter.” 

“Haste, haste!” cried another voice, “or, ye gods! we 
shall be too late. It is the time ordered for the torture of 
the lovely Leona, as our spies informed us. How I —” 

The speaker was interrupted by a heavy groan, and there 
was heard the sound ef quick, unsteady steps, as of one reel- 
ing with dizziness. These ceased and there was momentary 
silence, ere a hoarse, broken voice spoke—at first slowly, 
“Why was this hidden from me. Men of Greece, was it 
honorable? Did ye fear’’—amd then suddenly changing to a 
high, abrupt and savage tone—“ Loiter not here,” it thunder- 
ed, “ with the cowardly pretext of frivolous precautions.— 
For every hair of ber head that is ruffled by violence, a life 
shall answer. Forward!" And they moved silently but 
rapidly towards the city. : 

We will again transport the imagination of our readers to 
the half palace half garrison which was the stronghold cf the 
Pisistratide. But we must now refer them to an inner 
room where the light of day was never admitted. The walls 
and floor were of stone covered with the damp and mould of 
years, and ip many places stained with blood. A dim lamp 
was suspended from the ceiling by a rusty chain, its doubtful 
rays half revealing amid the gloom, the infernal apparatus for 
inflicting all species of torture, upon which every device of 
ingewous cruelty had been expended, to refine and protract 
the a, nies of the miserable victims. Upon a sort of throne 
of Lgyptian mar le sat the surviving son of Pisistratus in 
couplete armor. Before him stood a beautiful female of the 
lightest and most feminine mould, and though her check was 
blanched to alabaster whiteness, there was an expression of 
firmness on her lips, and a kindling in her eye, that the 
eternest warrior might well have envied. 

‘‘ Woman,” said Hippias, witha passionless voice of which 
the very calmness was absolute'y fearful, “I ask thee yet 
once more: wilt thou surrender to the justice of the trampled 
laws thy rebel paramour, and his infamous accomplices in 
treason and assassination 1’ 

“ Never.” 

‘Look around thee. We have all-persuasive arguments 
which I should be loth to use with one so gentle.” 

The prisoner threw a hasty glance upon the array of hide- 
ous engines, and a slight shudder ran through ber frame, as 
her eye rested upon one which was yet wet with the blood of 
a recent victim. Small fragments of green flesh adhered to 
the cords, and she felt an oppressive faintness steal over her 
asshe looked, and her haughty resolve almost failed her.— 

"Twas but « moment, and she firmly replied— 

“The terrors of thy mereileds revenge, relentless despot as 
thou art, may appal thy crouching slaves, but cannot dismay 
the free. Thou shalt learn, pitiless monster, that a Greek 
girlcan suffer for her country and her lover all that thy bar- 
barity can inflict. I have answered.” 

“Tis well,” said Hippias quietly, and at a sign two grisly 
executioners with bared arms and ferocious countenances ad- 
vanced, and seizing the young and delicate girl, roughly di- 
vested her of her clothing, and stretched her upen the rack 
of ghastliest powers. When the cords were suddenly tight’! 
ened, till they entered the flesh, and the blood gushed from 
her quivering bosom, ore sharp shrick—but 
her. Save-‘tow and then a scarce heard moan, she suffered 
silently to a dégree-of which a fhuct. mere robust frame would 
seem incapable. Feam mingled with blood, trembled upon 
ger fivid lips, and each swollen vein seemed bursting through 
its transparent covering. Now when endurance had sustain- 
ed ite utmost, a bland and gontle voice whispered of pardon 


and would not be controlled... But the thought, “ This fear- 
ful agony will then be his,” filled her soul, and with that de- 
votednesss which only woman can possess, she murmured her 
last word, “ Harmodius,” and instantly severed her tongue. 
It fell pulsing at the tyrant’s feet. As he had before been 
unmoved, he was now maddened beyond control at finding 
himself thus thwarted and contemned. He stamped vehe- 
mently and yelled rather than cried, “ Turn, turn, she shall 
surfeit on the pangs she loves so well.” The men in their 
haste to obey, gave a violent wrench, which snapped the well 
worn cords.. The sudden revulsion of blood deprived the 
sufferer of all sense but that of anguish. The eyes rolled 
backward, and the convulsed body sprang upward from the 
rack, and dropped heavily on the floor, where it writhed and 
heaved with such rapid and frightful contortions, that the 
beholders inured as they were to human agony stood para- 
lyzed with horror. They had not long to gaze. 

A mighty crash as if the earth were rent, shook the build- 
ing to its foundation. Another—and another. And then 
came the clash of arms, and the shouts of those who fight and 
the shrieks of those who die. And then, above the tumult 
rang wide and cl-ar, a trumpet peal, and silence followed.— 
But the wild din was soon renewed, nearer, louder, fiercer.— 
The doors flew open, a soldier entered and cried, “ The city 
is up against us !—they have fired the palace!" Ere he had 
ended, the discomfited guards poured in with headlong con- 
fusion and filled the room. 

“ Dastards!” exclaimed Hippias fully aroused, “ will you 
be caged and burned, as they stifle insects in their nests.— 
Forwara, and the first who shrinks shall fin! me a worse evil 
than the fue.” 

He placed himself in their front, and with cool but desper- 
ate coure ¢e fought his wey to an open space near the burning 
pile, whe -« a body of his soldiers yet maintained their ground. 
But it was to see by the broad and dusky glare, the excited 
populace swarming in every street and alley. Numbers in- 
deed were slaughtered by his Persians, but hundreds waited 
to take the place of one who fell, and Hippias knew that his 
reign was ended. There was potimetospare. Heading his 
troops he made a furious charge and the crowd fell back. He 
stayed not, bat turning te the icft entered a street where 
there seemed fewest to impede his retreat. The multitude 
again poured upon the retiring phalanx, and the din of battle 
rolled towards the Pirean gate. No sooner was there an 
opening in the throng thet had beew wedged im front of the 
hage fabric of the Pisistratide, then Harmodius disengaged 
himself breathless from the hottest of the strife, and ran im- 
petuously toward the flaming porch. He was met by the 
two ghastly executioners, who issuing, blackened from the 
smoke, smeared with blood, their clothes and heir on fire, 
seemed, with their savage bearing, demons of the fiery ele- 
ment. He placed his sword at the breast of the first. “ Show 
me the female prisoner! 


“ Walk upon the corpses,” said the man brutally, “ and you 
will soon find her. If you are her friend, I hope you will be 
pleased with vur hospitality to her.” Harmodius dashed 
the caitiff aside and sprang over the blazing threshold, but 
was instantly driven back by the intensity of the heat. The 
tempest was now abroad in its fury. The red glare of the || * 
conflagration grew pale before the blue and universal flame 
that pervaded heaven and earth, and the sounds of mortal 
strife were unheard amid the roar of the elements. As Har- 
modius in a phrenzy of despair looked around, in vain, for 
other means of entrance, a vchement gust, accompanied with 
a sudden deluge of rain, dispersed the dense volume of smoke, 
and scattered or beat back the flames. He rushed forward, 
his steps guided by heaps of the dying and the dead, and 
}found the mangled inanimate form of her he sought, lying 
across the footstool of the marble throne. He bore her from 


}{ that bloody pyre, and while the flames broke out behind him 


with redoubled fierceness, he reached the free air unharmed, 
and found shelter in one of the smaller temples that abound 
in the city. He folded around his senseless burthen some 
drapery torn from the altar. She was his betrothed, passion- 
ately beloved, and while he laid her upon the moist, cold mar- 
ble, and looked upon her purpled features, from which the 





and rejease—'twas but a breath—but one slight word. It 








stamp of suffering hed not passed, he felt the sacrifice too 


Answer, or I slay you ae you) 


glory—he would have given them all, so he might behiold 
those rayless eyes turned brightly and fondly upon him, and 
hear those silent lips breathe sofily his name, as once they 
ased in happier hours. Long and bitterly he knelt beside 
her, but life at length returned. The storm bad passed 
away. Tenderly asa mother lifts her dying child, he tock 
her in his arms, and sought her home. He reached the tem- 
ple of the Pythian Apollo—an instant paused, and looked 
around. The distant, booming shouts of victory, and rejoi- 
cing, came faintly to his ear, and the burning mass. sent 
steadily up a broad and pyramidal flame, that widened and 
ascended till the earth was sll a mighty glow. As he look- 
ed, there came a sound as of meeting thunders, and the earth 
shook beneath. Myriads of sparkling shoots went wheeling 
up to heaven, and darkness sank upon the city. Again, 
| AtuEss was Free! April 2th, 1837. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE OAK AND THE WILLOW. 
Deep in a sylvan solitade, 
i Where vernal flowers were springing, 
Two graceful trees together stood, 
O’er earth soft twilight flinging : 
One was the stately forest king, 
With boughs to heaven tending, 
And by him, like a tent for Spring, 
The Willow low was bending. 
And thus outspoke the sturdy oak, 
“ My country’s pride and wonder, 
Am I not grown to burst the yoke 
The nations forge asunder ? 
And to the far remotest climes 
To bear my country’s thunder ? 
While Druids in the ancient times 
Worshipped my broad boughs under. 
“ What tree can e’er with me compare 1” 
—But meekly thus the willow : 
“’Tis thine, great king, in pride to bear 
Destruction o’er the billow ; 
Mine is a lowlier lot—to weep 
. O’er wife, or maid, or mother, ; 
Who mourn the perished un the deep, et 
And fail their grief to smother. 
“ When friends bid farewell to their tears, 
And Memory leave has taken, 
"Tis mine to shade through lapse of years 
The graves of the forsaken; 
And softly do the young woods sigh 
A requiem calm and tender 
Around my vigil, while the sky 
Glows with its vesper splendor.” 
The proud Oak heard, nor longer spurned 
The lowly drouping Willow; 
And haply in his heart he moarned 
He ec’er might ride the billow ! 
—_—_—_———— 
Lavy Scort.—Lockhart gives the fi description 
of Lady Scott in her youth: 2 re - 
* Without the features of a regular beauty, she. was rich in 
fying. Some a form that was fashioned-as light as a 
re a depett ad dating of eo olive ; eyes 
Oh hs 4 of the finest Italian brown ; and 


of silken tresses, black as the rayen's wing + her 
hovering between the reserve of a pretty young En- 
Suheen whe has not mingled wh AS meee me and 
ooras archness and gaiety thas suited well with 





Falconer. 


hour the fate of the young poet was fixed.” 


Garuic.—The Hengesian jockics jockies frequeatly tie a clove 
to their racers’ bits, when oh eames that run against them 
fall back the moment they breathe the offensive odour. It 
has been proved that no horse will eat in a manger if the 
mouth of any Tee etogggs oe ple nly an acne any 
the juice of this plant. I had occasion to ascertain this fact. 
A horse of mine was in the same stall with one ing to 
a brother officer.  palnoi cempathesteed Me , while 
well. T at last discovered 


ae mee ne cea y jors who 
have not made use of it. Gam bie lations of the 
French armies, there existed an order to probibit the ase of 
garlic march. 
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OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


2. PF .% Fe eae pelea ccbgun tant wine 


“Ynhabited, and we had, therefore, plenty of leisure to observe 


our next-door neighbors on the other side. 
The house without the knocker was in the occupation of a 
city clerk; and there was a neatly-written bill in the parlor 


window, intimating that lodgings for a single gentleman were | 


to be let within. 

It was a neat, dull little house, on the shady side of the | 
way, new narrow floor-cloth in the passage, and new 
narrow stair-carpets up to the first floor. The paper was 
new, and the paint was new, and the furniture was new; and 
all three, paper, paint and furniture, bespoke the limited 
means of the tenant. There was a little red and black carpet 
in the drawing-room, with a border of flooring all the way 


round; a few stained chairs, and a pembroke table. A pink 
shell was displayed on each side of the little side-boards, 
which, with the addition of a tea-tray and caddy, a few more 


shells on the mantel-piece, and three peacock’s feathers, 
tastefully above them, com the decorative 
furniture of the apartment. This was the room destined for 
the reception of the single genuieman during the day, and a 
little back room on the same floor was assigned as his sleep- 
apartment night. 
mer bill bed not been long in the window, when a stout, 
-humored looking gentleman, of about five-and-thirty, ap- 
ioubers candidate for the tenancy. Terms were soon 
arranged, for the bill was taken down immediately after his | 
tirst visit. Ina day or two the single gentleman came in, 
and shortly afterwards his real character came out. 

First of all, he displayed a most extraordinary partiality 
for sitting up till three or four o’clock in the morning, drink- 
ing whiskey and water, and smoking cigars; then he invited 
friends home, who used to come at ten o’clock, and begin to 
get happy about the small heurs, when they evinced their per- 

contentment by singing songs with a half-a-dozen verses 
of two lines each, and a chorus of ten, which chorus used to 





be shouted forth by the whole strength of the company, in a 
most enthusiastic and vociferous manner, to the great annoy- 
ance of the neighbors, and the special discomfort of another 
single gentleman over-head. 

Now this was bad enough, occurring as it did three times a 
week on the average ; nor was this all: for whenthe company 
did go away, instead of walking quictly down the street, as 
any body else’s c ny would have done, they amused them-’ 
selves by enhins ain and frightful noises, and counter- 
feiting the shrieks of females ‘in distress; and one night, a 
red-faced gentleman, in a white*hat, knocked in a most urgent 
manner at the door of the powdcred-headed gentleman, at! 
No. 3, and when the powdered-headed cld gentleman, who 
thought one of his married daughters must have been taken 
S eee bee groped down stairs, and after a great | 

of unbolting and key-turning, the street door, the | 
red-faced man in the white hat said he’d excuse his 
giving him ‘so much tronble, but he’d feel obliged if he'd favor 
im with a glass of cold spring water, and the loan of a shil- 
ling for a cab to take him home; on which the old gentleman 
slammed the door and went up stairs, and threw the contents 
of his water-jug out of the window—very straight, only it 
went over the wrong man; and the whole street was involved 
& confusion. 





A joke’s a joke; and even practical jests are very capital 
in their way, if you can only get the other party to see the fun 
of them, but the population of our street were so dull of ap- 


prehension as to be quite lost to a sense of thecrollesy of this | 


proceeding; and the consequence was, that our nextdoor 
neighbor was obliged to tell the single gentlemay, that, wn- 
fess he gave up entertaining his friends at home, be really 
must be compelled to part with him. The singl@ gentleman 
received the remonstrance with great good humot, and grom- 
ised from that time forward to spend his evening# at a edfiec- 
house—a determination which afforded geucral and grmixed 
‘action. 


satislt 
The next night passed off very well—every bady was de- 
lighted with the change ; but on the next, the noises were re- 
newed with greater spirit thanever. The single gentleman's 
friends being unable to see him in his own house every alter- 
nate night, had come to the determination of seeing him home 
every night; and what with the discordant greeting of the 
friends at parting, and the noise created by the single gentle- 
man in his passage up stairs, and his subsequent struggles to’ 
a er 9 oat ear oar our next- 
i geve the single gentleman, who was a very 
good lodger in other respects, notice to quit ; and the single 
gentleman went:@way, and entertained his friends in other 


be next applicant for the vacant first floor was a very 








who had just quitted it. He was a tall, thin young gentle- 
tian, with a ion of brown hair, reddish whiskers, and 
very slig eloped mustachios. He wore braided sur- 
tout, with behind, light grey trowsers, wash leather 
gloves, rather a military appearance. So 


unlike the gretering single gentleman! Such 
pr sed, tao! : 

When he first came to look at the lodging, he inquired most 
, ty whether he was sure to be able to get « seat in 
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intended to subscribe his mite to the most deserving among 
them. Our next-door neighbor was perfectly happy. He 
had got a lodger at lust, of just his own way of thinking—a 


serious, we I-disposed man, who ubhorred gaict’, and loved 


retirement. 


Sunday papers. 

The serious man arrived, and his luggage was to arrive 
from the country next morning. He borrowed a clean shirt 
and a prayer-book from our next-door neighbor, and retired 
to rest at an early hour, requesting that he might be called 
pay at ten o'clock next morning—not before, as he was 
much fati ‘ 

He was called, but did not answer; he was called again, 
but there was no reply. Our next-door neighbor became 
alarmed, and burst docr open. The serious man had 
left the house mysteriously, carrying with him the shirt, the 
prayer-book, a tea-spoon, and the bed-clothes. 

Whether this occurrence, coupled with the irregularities 
of his former lodger, gave our next-door neighbor an aversion 
to single gentlemen, we know not; we only know that the 
next bill which made its appearance in the parlor window 
intimated, generally, that there were furnished rtinents to 
let on the first floor. The bill was soon - The new 
lodgers at first attracted our curiosity, and afterwards excited 


our interest. 


They were a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and his 
mother, a lady of about fifty, or it might be less. The mother 


wore a widow's weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep | 


mourning. They were poor, very poor; for their only means 


of support arose from the pittance the boy earned by copying 


writings, and translating for the book-sellers. They had re- 
moved from some country place and settled in London: part- 
ly because it afforded better chances of employment for the 
boy, and partly, perhaps, with the natural desire to leave a 
place where they had been in better circumstances, and 
where their poverty was known. They were proud under 
their reverses. and above revealing their wants and privations 
to strangers. How bitter those privations were, and how 
hard the boy worked to remove'them, no one ever knew but 
themselves. Night after night, two, three, four hours after 
midnight, could we hear the occasional raking »p of the scanty 
fire, or the bollow and half-stifled cough, which indicated his 
being still at work; and day after day could we sce more 
plainly that nature had set that unearthly light in his plaint- 
ive face, which is the beacon of her worst disease. 

Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than mere curiosity, 
we contrived to establish first an acquaintance, and then a 


close intimacy, .with the poor strangers. Our worst fears 


were realized—the boy was sinking fast. Through a part of 
the winteryand the whole of the following spring sum- 
mer, his labors were-wnceasingly prolonged; aud the mother 


attempted to procure needle-work, embroidery—any thi 
for bread. A few shijlings now and then were all A coal 
earn. The boy worked steadily on—dying by minutes, but 
never once giving utterance to complaint or murmur. 

It was a beautifal 2utumm evening when we went to pay 
our customary visit to the invalmi. His little remaining 
strength had been ing rapidly for two or three days 
preceding, and he was lying on the sofa at the open window, 
gnzing at the setting sun. His mother had been reading the 
Bible to him, for she closed the book as we entered, and ad- 

to meet us. 

“TI was telling William,” she eaid, “‘ that we must manage 
to take him into the country somewhere, so that he may get 
quite well. He is not ill, you knaw, but he is not very strong, 
and has exerted himself too much lately.” 

Poor thing! The tears that streamed through her fingers, 
as she turned aside as if to adjust her close widow's eap, too 
plainly showed how fruitless was the attempt to deceive her- 
self. The ee one hand in ours, grasped his mother’s 
arm with the t, drew her hastily towards bim, and fer- 
vently kissed hee check. There was a short po. He 

in 


sunk back upon his pillow, and looked with a & earnest- 
ness in his mother’s face. , Ps 
“ William ! ‘William !” said the terrified parent, “don't look 


at me so—speak ‘to me, dear!” 


The boy smiled languidly, but an instant afterwards his 


features resolved into the same cold, solemn gaze. 
“ William, dear William!” said the distracted mother, 
“rouse yourself, dear ; don’t look at me so, love—pray don’t! 


Oh, my God! what shall I do?—my dear, dear boy !—he.is 


dying! 

"The boy rsised himself hy » ‘nelent effort, and folded his 
hands together, 

“ Mother, dear mother! gue in the fields, a 
eho pe to teow Rental ceeds T should like to be 
where you can see my grave, mother, but not in these close 
crowded streets: they have killod me. Kiss me aguin, 
mother ; put your arm around my necke~——” 

He fell back—a strange expression stole 


not of or wiring, bt a indeeribble ing of very cas porpeniloader discticn, ead filled wih long and conti 
Seudiapeterde was ! ut’! ranges of dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, exca'* 


dead. 


the parish church ; and when he had agreed to take them, he 
requested to have a list of the different local charities, as be 


He took down the bill with a light Leart, aad || 
|| pictured in imagination a long series of quiet Sundays, on | 


which he and his lodger would exchange mutual civi:ities and | 








LINES 
|, On seeing pass without mourners the funeral procession of a town pau. 
per who was formerly an eminent lawyer, but after a few years of dix. 
sipation became a muerable diunkerd ead died in Use WoW poot-house 


AyD are there none to mourn thee? Dost thou go 
Down to thy grave uuwept? Js there no tear 
To gi.sten on thy dark and lonely Lier? 

No heart to weep upon thy grave so low! 

Where is thy mother, with her holy love 
For ever brightening ? Did no brother's tone 

Join thy young glee? no sister's footsteps rove 
Among the flowers along thy childhood strown ? 

Or are they all hushed in that icy rest, 

On earth ne'er wo be broken? and hast thou, 

Bearing the mourner’s darkness in thy breast 
And on thy life, lingered alone till now, 

And didst thuu at Death's call all lonely bow ? 

Oh, wretched one! wast thou of those whom crime 
And dark depravity crush to the dust? 

And did thy soul in its fresh morning prime, 

Full of new thoughts and rich in sunny trust 

Of joyous future and high dreamy bliss— 

O didst thou think to lay thee down like this, 

"Midst the world’s coldness and the low crowd's hiss? 


I cannot look upon thy desolate bier 
And list the heavy funeral tolls, which call 
No friend—not one—to mourn thee, while the sere 
And mouldering leaves ‘neath Winter's breathings (ail, 
Bat o'er my heart most heavily I feel 
A deep, deep sense of desolation steal. 
Putsfeid, Mess. 1637. 


RUINS OF PETRA. 

We have already testified in various methods our bigh ap- 
preciation of the volumes of “ Incidents of Travel in Egyy:, 
Arabia Petrwa, and the Holy Land,” just published by the 
Harpers. No Travels of equal interest, in our judgement, 
have been given to the world for years. That portion which 
narrates the author's journey from the Red Sea to Palestine, 
through the whole length of Arabia Petrwa, (or the Rocky.) 
the ancient Edom—now peopled alone by a few savage and 
miserable Bedouin robbers—inspires the deepest interes, 
mainly from the consideration that this region has but rare; 
been visited and imperfectly described before. The autho: 
claims to be the first Christian traveller who has passed 
through the whole length of the ancient Idumea or Edom; 
and his description of its capital—for two thousand years 
solitude, and its very site for fifteen centurics lost to the civi- 
ized world—will evince the character of the entire narrate: 


Petra, the excavated city, the long-lost capital of Edom, 
in the Scriptures and profune writings, in every language 0 
which its name occurs, singnifies a rock; and, trough Uc 
shadows of its early history, we learn that its inbabitan's 
lived in natoral clefts or excavations made in the solid rx. 
Desolate as it pow is, we have reason to believe that it go 
back to the time of Esau, “the father of Edom ;” that pr 
ces and dukes, eight successive kings, and again a long live 
of dukes, dwelt there before any king “ reigned over Lerwe!; 
and we recognise it from the earliest ages, as the cent 

it to which came the caravans from the interior of Arabi, 
ersia, and India, Jaden with all the precious commodities 
the East, and from which these commodities were distributed 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and all the countn 
bordering on the Mediterrancan, even Tyre and Sidon dem 
ving their and dyes from Petra. Eight hundred yea 
before Christ, Amaziah, the king of Judea, *‘ slew of Edom 
in the valley of Salt ten thousand, and took Selab (the He 
brew name of Petra) by war.” Three hundred years alte 
the last of the ts and nearly a century before the 
Christian era, the “ of Arabia” issued from his palsce 
at Petra, at the bead of fifty thousand men, horse and (ot. 
entered Jerusalem, and uniting with the Jews, pressed the 
siege of the temple, which was only rnised by the advance 
the Romans; and in the beginni 
though its independence was lost, , 
of & province. Afier that time it rapidly declined 
its history became more and more obscure; for more than * 


E.P RD. 





years it was lost to the civilized world: 
‘until its discovery by in 1812, except to the 
Bedouins ite very site w 


unknown, 
this san.the. shu tcaaeete eae now stood. In* 


few words, this ancient and city is situated 
within a natural of two or three miles in cir 

on all sides by mountain’ 
five or six hundred feet in height. The whole of this 0 





is of dwelling-houses, palaces, temp!’ 
rye = ge to oaks together In undistingui* 
confusion. 
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ted with vast aes out we Li solid sea and while their 
s its present Nature in her wildest most savage form, || hei 
ummits p b mali 


ranges- of rocks, from five’ hundred to s thousand feet in 
standing as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, 
pass abreast. 


wild and ; in some places overhanging the ite 
sides, casting the darkness of night upon dine Ae ar we 
then receding and forming an opening above, through which 
is thrown down, and illuminates with 
the blaze of day the frightful chasm below. Wild 
oleanders, and ivy were growing out of the rocky sides of 
the cliffs hundreds of feet above us; all along were the open 
doors of tombs, forming the grest Necropolis of the city; 
and at the extreme was ae large open space, with a pow- 
erful body of light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in 
one full view the facade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of 
the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, 
standing out fresh and clear as if but yesterday from the 
hands of the sculptor. Though coming directly from the 
banks of the Nile, where the preservation of the temples ex- 
cites the admiration and astonishment of every traveller, we 
were roused and excited by the extraordinary beauty and ex- 
cellent condition of the great temple at Petra. i 
coming upon it, as we did, at disadvantage, I remember that 
Panl, who was a@ i admirer of the arts, when he 
first obtained a climpae of it, involuntarily cried out, and 
people long since away; and though immediately be- || moving on to the front with a vivacity I never saw him exhibit 
tore me was the excavated front of a large and beautiful tem- || befure or afterward, clapped his hands, and shouted in ecsta- 
ple, L was disappointed. I had read the unpublished descrip-|| sy, To the last day of our being together, be was in the hab- 
un of Captains Irby and Mangles. Several times the sheik || it of referring to his extraordinary fit of enthusiasm when he 
told me, in the most possitive magnet, that there was no oth-|| first came upon that temple; and I can well imagine that, 
er entrance ; and L was moved to indignation at the marvel-|| entering by this narrow defile with the feelings roused by 
lous and exaggerated, not to say false representations, as I || its extraordinary and 1 ic wildness and beauty, the first 
thought, of the only persons who had given any account of || view of that superb fi must produce an efiect which 
this wonderful entrance. I was disappointed, too, in another || could never pass away. Even now, that I have returned to 
matter. Burckbardt had been accosted, immediately u the pursuits and thought-engrossing incidents of life in the 
his entry, by a large party of Bedouins, and been suffered to || busiest city in the world, often in situations as widely differ- 
remain but a very short time. Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, || ent as light from darkness, I see before me the facade of that 
and Mangles had been by hundreds of Bedouins, || temple; neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interest- 
who swore “ that they should never enter their territory nor || ing as it is, nor the ruins of the Ac s of Athens, nor the 
drink of their waters,” and “that they would shoot them |] Pyramids, nor the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often 
like dogs if they attempted it.” And I expected some im- || p t to my y- 
mediate opposition from at least thirty er forty, fewerthan|| The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticocs, and 
whom, the sheik had told me, were never to be found in| porches, are cut out from and form t of the solid rock; 
Wady Moussa. I expected a scene of some kind; but at || and this rock, at the foot of which ao omehe stands like a 
the entrance of the city there was not a creature to dispute our || mere print, towers several hundred feet above, its face cut 
passage; its portals were wide open, and we passed along || smooth to the very summit, and the top remaining wild and 
the stream down into the area, and stil! no man came to op- || mi as Nature made it. The whole area before the 
pose us. We moved to the extreme end of the area; and, || temple is perbaps an acre in extent, enclosed on all sides ex- 
when in the act of dismounting at the foot of the rock on || cept at a narrow entrance, and an opening to the left of the 
which stood the temple that had constantly faced us, we saw || temple, which leads into the area of the city by a pass 
ove solitary Arab straggling along without any apparent ob- | through perpendicular rocks, two or three hundred feet in 
ject, a mere wanderer among the ruins; and it is a not un- || hei 
interesting fact, that this poor Bedouin was the only living 
being we saw in the desolate city of Petra. Aftor gazing at | 
us for a few moments from a distance, he came towards us, 
and in a few moments was sitting down to pipes and coffee 
with my oneunee. I again asked the shetk for the other 
entrance, he again told me there was none ; bat I could 
not believe him, and set out to look for it myself; and al- 
though in my search I had already seen enough abundantly 


their bases are with all the beauty of architecture 
and art, with columns, and porticoes, and iments, and 
ranges of corridors, enduring as the mountains out of which 
they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a generation 
scarcely yet gone by. 

Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky rampart 
which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovable as 
niture itself, it seems to deride the walls of the cities, and 
the puny fortifications of skillful engineers. The only access 
is by clambering over this wall of stone, practicable only in 
ove place, or by an entrance the most extraordinary that Na- 
ture, in her wildest freaks, bas ever framed. The loftiest 
portals ever raised by the hands of man, the t monu- 
ments of architectural skill and daring, sink into insignifi- 
cauce by the comparison. It is, perhaps, the most wonderful 
oyject in the world,exceptthe ruins of the city to which it forms 
the entrance. Unfortunately, I did not enter by this door,but 
by clambering over the mountains at the other end; and when 
I stood upon the summit of the mountain, though I looked 
down upon the vast area filled with ruined buildings and heaps 
of rubbish, and saw the mountain-sides cut away s0 as to 
form a level surface, and presenting long ranges of doors in 
successive tiers or stories, the dwelling and burial-places of a 














It is not my design to enter into the details of the many 
monuments in this extraordinary city ; but, to give a general 
idea of the character of all the excavations, I caunot do bet- 
ter than go within the temple. Ascending several broad steps, 
we entered under a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, 
about thirty-five fect high, into a large chamber of some fifty 
feet square, and twenty-five feet high. The outside of the 
temple is richly ornamented,but the interior is perfectly plain, 
torepay me for all my difficulties in getting there, I could not || there being no ornament of any kind the walls or ceil- 
be content without finding this dvsired avenue. ing; on each of the three sides is a small chamber for the re- 

In front of the great temple, the pride and beauty of Petra, || ce of the dead; and on the back wall of the innermost 
of which more hereafter, I saw a narrow opening in the || chamber I saw the names of Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, and | 
rocks, exactly corresponding with my conception of the ob- || Mangles, the four English travellers who with so much diff- 
ject for which I was seeking. A full stream of water was || culty had effected their entrance to this city; of Messiems 
gushing through it, and filling the whole mouth of the pas | Laborde and Linant, and the two Englishmen and Italian of | 
sage. Mounted on the shoulders of one of my Bedouins, [|| whom I have hefore spoken; and two or three others, which, | 
got him to carry me through the swollen stream at the mouth | from the character of the writing, | supposed to be the names 
of the opening, and set me down on a dry place a little || of attendants upon some of these gentlemen. These were 
above, whence I to my way, occasionally taking || the only names recorded in the temple; und, besides Burck- 
to the shoulders my follower, and continued to advance || hardt, no other traveller had ever reached it. 1 was the first 
more than a mile, I was beyond all peradventure in the || American who had ever been there. Many of my country-| 
great entrance I was secking. There could not be two such, || men, probably, as was the case with me, have never known | 
and I should have gone on to the extreme end of the ravine, | the existence of such a city; and independently of all per- 
but my Bedouin suddenly refused me the furtber use of his || sonal considerations, I confess that I felt what I trust was 
shoulders. He had been some time objecting and begging || not an inexcusable pride, in writing upon the innermost wall 
me to return, and now positively refused to go any farther; |] of that temple the name of an American citizen; and under 
and, in fact, turned about himself. I was anxious to pro- || it, and flourishing on its own account in temples, and tombs, 
ceed, but I did not like wading up to my knees in the water,nor || and all the most conspicuous places in Petra, is the illustri- 
dil I feel very resolute to go where I might expose myself ous name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragomano. 
to danger, as he seemed to intimate. While I was hesitati Leaving the temple and the open area on which it fronts. 
another of my men came running up the ravine, and y || and following the stream, we entered another defile much 
after him Paul ani the shiek, breathless with haste, and cry- || broader than the first, on each side of which were ranges of 
ing in low gutturals, “ El Arab! El Arab!”—The Arabs! || tombs, with sculptured doors and columns; and on the left, 
The Arabs! This was enough for me. I had heard so much || in the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, is 
of El Arab that I had become nervous. It was like the cry || a large theatre, circular in form, ehe pillars in front fallen, 
of Delilah in the ears of the sleeping Sampson, “ The Philis- || and containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of contain- 
tines be upon thee.” At the other end of the ravine was || ing more than 3000 ns. Above the corridor was a range 
an encampment of the El Alouins ; et en ae of doors ming to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the 
regard to my communication about money matters, had shun- | M3 thiest inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a 
ned this entrance to avoid bringing upon me this horde of || row of private boxes in a modern theatre. 
tribute-gatherers for’ a participation in the spoils. Without || The whole theatre is to this day in such a state of preser- 
any dispositt »n to explore farther, I turned towards the city ; || vation, that if the tenants of the tombs around could once 
and it was now that f began to feel the powerful and more rise into life, might take their old places on its 








with the gay and pleasure-seeking, but now given up to soli- 
tude and desolation. Day after day these seats had been Sil 
ed, and the now silent rocks had echoed to the i 
shouts of thousands; and little could an ancient i 
imagine that q solitary stranger, from a then unknown 

would one day be wandering through the ruins of his 


and wonderful city, meditating upon the fate of a race thag 


has for ages passed away. Where are ye, inhabitants of this 
desolate city 1 ye who once sat on the seats of this theatre, 
the young, the high-born, the beautiful, and brave; who once 
rejoiced in your riches and power, and lived as if there was 
no grave? Whereare ye now? Even the very tombs,whose 
—_ doors are stretching away in long before the eyes 
the wondering traveller, cannot reveal the mystery of your 
doom: your bones are gone; the robber has invaded 
your graves, your very ashes have been swept away to 
make room for the wandering Arab of the desert. ° 

But we need not stop at the days when a gay population 
were crowding to this theatre. In the earliest pA ms of re- 
corded time, long before this theatre was built, and long before 
the tragic muse was known, a great city stood here. When 
Esau, having sold his birthright for a mess pl came 
to his portion among the mountains of Seir ; Edom,grow- 
ing in power and strength, became presumptuous and haugh- 
ty, until, in ber pride, when Israel prayed a passage through 
her country, Edom said unto Israel, ‘‘ Thou shalt not pass by 
me, lest I come out against thee with the sword.” 

Amid all the terrible denunciations against the land of Idu- 
mea, “her cities and the inhabitants thereof,” this proud 
city among the rocks, doubtless for its extraordinary sins, 
was always marked as a subject of extraordinary vengeance. 
“IT have sworn to myself, saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the 
strong or fortified city) shall become a desolation, a re 
and a waste, aad a curse, and all the cities thereof l be 
ne waste. Lo, I will make thee small among the 
then, and despised among men. Thy terribleness hath 
deceived thee, and the pride of thy heart, oh thou that dwell- 
est in the clefts of the rocks, that holdest the height of the 
hill; though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the ea- 
gle, I will bring thee down from thence, said the Lord.”” 
** They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none 
shall be there, and all her princes shall be nothing; and 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 
the fortresses , and it shall be a habitation for dragons, 
and acourt for owls.’’t 
I would that the skeptic could stand as I did, among the 
ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sacred 
book and read the words of the inspired penmen, written 
when this desolate place was one of the cities in the 
world. 1 see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip quiv 
ering, and his heart quaking with fear, as the ruined city cries 
out to him in a voice loud and powerful as that of one risen 
from the dead ; he would not believe Moses and the 
prophets, he believes the handwriting of God himself, in the 
desolation and eternal ruin around him. We sat on the steps 
of the “theatre, and made our noonday meal; our drink was 
from the stream that rolled down at our feet. Paul and 
myself were alone. We scared the partridge befiwe us as we 
ascended, and 1 broke for a moment the stillness of the des- 
olate city by the report of my gun. 

All around the theatre in the sides of the mountains 
were ranges of tombs; and directly opposite they rose im 
long tiers one above another. Having looked into these around 
the theatre, I crossed to those opposite; and, carefully as the 
brief time I had would allow, examined the whole 
Though I had no small experience in exploring catac 
and tombs, these were so different from any I seen,that I 
found it difficult to distinguish the habitations of the living from 
the chambers of the dead. The facades or architecutural 
decorations of the front weve everywhere handsome ; and in 
this they differed materially from the tombs in t; in 
the latter the doors were simply an opening in the rock, and 
all the grandeur and beauty of the work within; while here 
the door was always imposing in its appearance, and the if 
terior was generally a simple chamber, unpainted and un- 
sculptured. 

I say that I could not distinguish the dwellings from the 
tombs; but this was not invariably the case ; some were clear 
ly tombs, for there were pits in which the dead had becn laid, 
and others were as clearly dwellings, being without a place 
for the reception of the dead. One of these last particularly 
attracted my attention. I: consisted of one chamber, 
having on one side, st the foot of the wall, a stone h about 
one foot high, and two or three broad, in form like the divans 
in the East at the present day; at the other end were several 
small apartments, hewn out of the rock, with —_ 
left between them, like stalls in a stable, and had prob- 
ably been the sleeping apartments of the different members 
of the family; the mysteries of bars and bolts, of folding 
doors and third stories, being unknown in the days of the an- 
cient Edomites. There were no paintings or decorations of 
any kind within the chamber; but the rock out of which it 
was hewn, like the whole stony rampart that encircled the 
city, was of a peculiarity and beauty that I never saw else- 
where, being a dark ground, with veins of white, blue, red, 
purple, and sometimes scarlet and light running 





ble impression that must be produced on catering. through || seats, and listen to the declamation of their favorite player. 
this mountainous the excavated city of To me the stillness of a ruined ci ty seuhane oo tenprossive 
For about two miles it lies between high and as when sitting on the steps of ita#heatre; once ged 


through in rainbow streaks ; and within the , where 
7 Jeremiah, xlix., 13,16. t leaiah, xxxiv., 14, 15. 
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there had been no exposure to the action of the elements, the 
and beauty of the colors in which these waving 
lines were drawn, gave an effect hardly inferior to that of the 
intings in the tombs of kings at Thebes. From its 
Ligh ond cdtianiidiling pesition, end the unusual finish of the 
work, this house, if so it may be called, had no doubt been 
the residence of one who had strutted his hour of brief exis- 
tence among the wealthy citizens of Petra. In front was a 
lage Sv us pth, Sevasing « cere of euere Oar thn commvenn 
dwelling, where probably, year after year, in this beautiful 
climate, the Edomite of old sat under the gathering shades 
of evening, sometimes looking down upon the congregated 
thousands and the stirring scenes in the theatre beneath, or 
beyond upon the palaces and dwellings in the area of the then 
jeus city. 
cadet ta, 18 the same range, though, in consequence of 
the steps of the streets being broken, we were obliged to go 
down and ascend again before we could reach it, was another 
temple, like the first, cut out of the solid rock, and, like the 
first too, having for its principal ornament a large urn, shat- 
tered and bruised by musket balls ; for the ignerant Arab,be- 
Fieving that gold is concealed in it, day after day, as he pas- 
ses by, levels at it his murderous gun, in the vain hope to 
break the vessel and scatter a golden shower on the ground. 

But it would be unprofitable to dwell upon details. In the 
exceeding interest of the scene around me, I hurried from 

lace to place, utterly insensible to physical fatigue; and 
being entirely alone, and having a full and undisturbed range 
of the ruins, I clambered up broken staircases and among the 
ruined streets; and, looking into one excavation, passed on 
to another and another, and made the whole circle of the 
desolate city. There, on the spot, every thing had an inter- 
est which I cannot give in description; and if the reader has 
followed me so far, I have too much regard forhim to drag him 
about after me as I did Panl. I am warned in the conse- 
quences by what occurred with that excellent and patient fol- 
lower; for before the day was over he was completely worn 
out with fatigue. 

The shades of evening were gathering around us as we 
stood for the last time on the steps of the theatre. Perfect 
as has been the fulfilment of the prophecy in -regard to this 
desolate city, in no one particular bas its truth been more aw- 
fully verified than in the complete destruction of its inhabit- 
ants—in the extermination of the race of Edomites. In the 
same day, and by the voice of the same prophets, came tlc 
separate denunciations against the descendants of Israel and 
Esau, declaring against both a complete change of their tem- 

condition ; and while the Jews have been dispersed in 
every country under heaven, and are still, in every land, a sep- 
arate and unmixed , “the Edomites have been cut off 
ites 0 ee eee ee 


“* Wisdom has departed from Teman, and the understand- 
ing out of the mount of Esau;” and the miserable A ab who 
now roams over the land cannot appreciate or undersiand the 
work of its ancrent inhabitants. In the summer he will cul- 
tivate the few valleys in which seed will grow, and in the 
winter makes his habitation in the tombs; and, stimulated by 
vague and exaggerated traditionary notions of the greatness 
ck Ae + male scentereariee trata 
barous hand is against the remaining monuments of 
their arts; and as he breaks to atoms the sculptured store,he 
up their long-hidden treasures. I could 


was yet time. 


the entrance heard of a st i 
would be down upon me toa ans away snus Clkes 
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out when I threw myself on the rocky floor of the tomb. I 
had just completed one of the most in days in my 
life; for the si character of the city, the uncom- 
ton beosty ofits reine, ito qroct antiquity, the prophade So 
nunciations of whose truth it was witness, its loss for 
more than a thousand years to the civilized world, its v« 
existence being known only to the wandering Arab, the d 
culty of reaching it, and the burried and manner 
in which I had reached it, gave a thrilling and almost fearful 
interest to the time and of which I feel it utterly im- 
possible to convey any 
In the morning Paul and I had determined, .when our com- 
ions should be asleep, to ascend Mount Hor by moonlight; 
Cee now we thought only of rest, and seldom has the pam- 
ser geet) eae laid down with greater satisfaction 
upon his canopied than I did upon the stony floor of this 
tomb in Petra. io the Great paste? it cnn large chamber, 
about twenty-five feet square and ten feet high; and behind 
shin wap qnothadatenailies Ghneualens, Sunland athena 


| tacles for the dead, not arranged after the manner of shelves 
| extending along the wall, as in the catacombs I had seen in 


Italy and Egypt, but cut lengthwise in the rock, like 
ovens, so as to admit the insertion of the body with the feet 
foremost. 
We built a fire in the outer ber, thus lighting up the 
innermost recesses of the tombs; and, after our evening 
meal, while sipping coffee and smoking pipes, the sheik con- 
gratulated me upon my extreme good fortune in having seen 
_ Petra without any annuyance from the Bedouins; adding, as 
| usual, that OT Fe tr arm et? his face at 
| Cairo. He told me that he had never been to Wady Moussa 
| without seeing at least thirty or forty Arabs, and sometimes 
|three or four hundred. * * * * * * & © © * 
Se ee See thought ve- 
ity likely to be true; that the road to Petra, and thence 
h Idumea in any direction, never could be pursued with 
| assurance of safety, or become a frequented route, because 
the Bedouins would always be lying in wait for travellers, to 
exact tribute or ; and although a little might some- 
— Noor oe them, at others their demands would be exor- 
itant, end quarrels and bad to the traveller 
euGhl be ehineit cad to low, end he bAled te reference 
to our visit, that, as soon as the Arabs should hear of a stran- 
ger having been at Petra, they would be down in swarms; 
and perhaps even now would follow us into the valley. I was 
t I had made a fortunate escape, not, perhaps, 
from personal danger, but from grinding exactions, if not from 
| robbery; and, ting myself upon my good fortune 
| so far, I began to feel my way for what I now regarded as 
important as before I had thought the journey to Petra,name- 
en ee 

My compani my going to it, saxyjng that no 
cos Ende awe ; shox tone but Binioubaian 
went there, only to sacrifice a s u the tomb. 
| Teeth deme hoe I Glos doclged tr sanelles | ca act, thee 
| them, we regarded Aaron as a prophet; that my visit to Pe- 
tra was nothing unless I made the sacrifice; and that 
contaleiinn waelb aie he predee dulens £ pettianel & aaened. 
I ing to my vow. This notice of my pious purpose smoothed 
| some of the difficulties, as the Arabs knew that after the sac- 
| Tifice the must be eaten. The sheik was much more 
liberal or di t than the rest, and my desire was finally 
assented to; although, in winding up a long discussion about 
the pedigree of Aaron, one of them held out to the last that 
Aaron was a Mussulman, and would not believe that he lived 
before Mohommed. He had an indefinite idea that Mohammed 
was the greatest man that ever lived, and in his mind this 
was not consistent with the idea of any one having lived be- 
fore him. 

My plans for the morrow being arranged, the Bedouins 
stretched themselves out in the outer chamber, while I went 








Tosacco aw Axtipotz to Ansexic.—We have seen re- 
notices of the efficacy of tobacco in counteracting this 
poison. We had the curiosity to. call on a lady who, 

at the age of 17, ate enough arsenic to kill three men, which 
bad been left nagearyio en et . Tobacco was given— 
~~ : 











From the Lady's Book for May. 
THE RETURN. 
BY & BSURKE FisHeER. 


tints fatal ol ser ty te daghe beaaaing 
is slu : 
sie} dew aideee tetas Pao 

On which the sun now casts his evening fires. 


Years have their seasons known and lost since I 


A truant dreamer frum my home departed , 
Aad now a wnsurnce to the cuaven 1 G7 


7’ 
And Fancy’e trcet-work spell dissolved by Truth. 
Well, be it so! Experience cast down 
The shrine of Hope, and build « pile to Sorrow, 
Yet peace remaining o'er the spot is thrown, 
And bids the mind its hallowed tintings burrow ; 
An hour—a scene like this—soothes Care to sleep, 
And from Affliction steals its power to weep. 
There is deep bitterness, too deep for words, 
Haunts the poor exile ‘mid his wanderings, 
When Memory tunes to pain his heart's rent chords, 
And Sorrow's hand sweeps o'er the broken stuings: 
Ambition's star wanes dim as round him rise 
Remembered forms and household memories! 


But in that hour when on his gleddened view 

the spot where passed his Childhood's hours, 
And the vision to the heart proves true, 
Waking to assert its powers— 
All is that may change to pain 
The kindling joys which in his bosém reign! 








THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
From a “ Dissertation on the of « Congress of Nations,” jut 


Ill-fated victim of war! How soon have thy dreams of 
glory vanished! How soon has thy sun gone down, to rise 
no more! How black was the tempest that howled through 
the heavens, as it sunk to its gloomy bed. Bat this is bet 
the common fate of myriads in every age. This very gener- 
tion ba« witnessed a similar destruction of millions of our race. 
It has seen half a million combatants marshalled in battle #- 
ray, around the walls of a Leipsic; a Borodino strown with 
80,000 bodies of the slain; a Muscovy, with the 
wreck of the mightiest host of modern days. And if we tun 


our to the of past ager, we find the scene vo 
loos cote ing. The sege and sack of Tru is said to have 
cost the lives of of thousands of Grecians and Tro 


jans. The loss of the Persians in the battle of Issus was 
100,000, and in that uf Arbela 300,000. Julius Cesar, on + 
single occasion, annihilated an of 363,000 Helvetii— 
On another occasion, he destroyed a body of German em 

ee ee ee a ae o<! menel 

number of Jews that perished siege erusalem 
amounted to 1,100,000; and in a war afterwards waged 
against them by Adrian, their loss was 580,000. The Empe 
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ch has been the sacrifice of life in a few of the mony 
s which have occurred in this great slaughter-house o 
i ; Whet then must have been the sum total inal 
he? 


rFi pt 
iit 


tions, 
and enterprize impracticable, fleets are silently » 
and armies sluggishly melted away.” Here is a loss of life 
scarcely considered at all; a hazard of which the inexper 
cnoal, routs ie Sabi ona, wines of bis enroll 
ment, 


calculated the probabilities of his safe return. |t 
would be serviceable, therefore, to dwell a little on ths 
point. 


In our late war with Great Britain, ourloss is said to beve 


men requisite for the exigences of war, 
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Forty thousand men to be embarked for the colonies... 49,000 
To be deducted, one third for the first year’s mortality, .. 13.333 | 


Foc eccccsccecescceecececscsesescecccces DS 
In the invasion of the Burman Empire by the British <a 
one-half peri by sickness. invasion of Russia by 


ng 
“ Ten thousand horses,” says Count Segur, “ perished on the 
march, and more especially in the bivouacs, w 
: heege aay of equipa 
sends, and great numbers of men subsequently 
Their carcass were lying encumbering the ; they sent | 
forth a mephitic smell, impossible to breathe. The 
advanced but a hundred leagues from the Niemen, and al- 
rea’y it was completely altered. Tha officers who travelled 
st from the interior of France to join it, arrived dismayed. 
They could not conceive how it , that a victorious 
army. without fighting, should leave behind it more wrecks 
than u defeated one. From these sufferings, physical and 
moral, from these privations, from these bivouacs, 
as dangerous near the poles as under the equator, and by the 
infecuon wfal A. ep wg 0s men and horses, 
sprang two dreadful epidemi lysentery and the typhus 
) Out of 22,000 Bavarians who had crossed the Oder, 
‘11,000 only reached the Duna, and yet had never been 
inaction! This military march cost the French one fourth, 
and the allies one half their armies.” If this is victorious 


invasion, what must be disastrous retreat! We will see. 


“ Marching from Smolensko,” says Labaume, “a spectacle || al 


the most horrible was to our view. We saw sol- 
diers stretched by dozens around the green branches which 
u ey had vainly attempted to kindle; and so numerous were 
their bodies, that they would have obstructed the road, had 
not the soldiers been often employed in throwing them into 
the ditches and ruta.” Speaking of the of the Bere- 
sina, he says :—“* Now began a frightful contention between 
the fout soldiers and the horseman. Many perished by the 
hands of their comrades; but a greater number were suffoca- 
ted at the head of the bridge; and the dead bodies of men 
and horses so choaked every avenue, that it was necessary to 
climb over mountains of carcases, to arrive at the river. At 
length the Russians advanced in a mass. At the sight of 
the enemy, the artillery, the baggage waggons, the ca’ » 
and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, contending which shou 
pass first. an threw into the river those who were 
weaker, a ndered their , or a tram 
under foot all the sick they found in their way. Many 
dreds were crushed to death by the wheels 
Thousands and thousands of victims, deprived of all hope, 
threw themselves headlong iuto the Beresina, and were lost 


Were it necessary, we might greatly extend the illustra- 
tions. Wecould point to sacked cities, and show you the 
aged and infirm, the delicate female and the tender infant 
weltering in their blood. We could exhibit large territories 


laid waste, and their inhabitants perishing by famine and pee- | 
the sk ted 


tilence. Here we should behold 
expiring for want of the proper care; and there others, 
through privation and fatigue. In fine, the task were almost 
endless, to designate the various means by which the victims 
of war are sent to an untimely grave. When nations are en- 
gaged in hostilities, we hear of the amount of their respective 
forces; we are informed of their numbers slain in battle ; and, 
without once thinking of any other loss, we are mised to 
find. that but a handful of troops remain at the termination of 
acampaign. In the foregoing details, the mystery is reveal- 
ed. We find that war in very deed “ has means of destruc- 
tion more formidable than the cannon or the sword ;"’ and we 
are no longer incredulous respecting the vast numbers. We 
can understand how it was, t 5,000,000 persons 

in the ravagesof Africa on the Mediterranean ; how, that out 


of 700,000 Croises that, in the famed Crusades, sat down be- | 


fore the walls of Nice, 40,000 only encamped around Jeruse- 
lem ;—how that the of Nice, E , and Antioch, 
cost the lives of 8,150,000; how the Crusades drained Evu- 
rope of 20,000,000 of her inhabitants; how, that during the 
first fourteen years of the Mogul Empire, millions on mil- 
lions of human beings were ™ Gengis Khan; how, 
that Alexander, Cesar, and N , Occasioned each the 
destruction of millions; and how, that the whole number of 
earth's inhabitants destroyed by war in all ages of the world, 
amounts, according to the estimate of Burke, to the enormous 
sam of 70,000,000,000! !! 

Here let us solemnly pause, and on the details now 
before us. Ali these millions, these thousands of millions of 
rational accountable at Heaven's dread tribunal, have 
been precipitated prematurely into eternity. 
and millions! Eighty times the present number of the whole 
population of the earth! And yet do we feel unmoved !— 
we, who can weep over a weil-told tale of imaginary evil, 
alas! have we plaudits for these awful realities? The sight 
of a murdered corse petrifies us with horror and amazement. 
We feel in viewing it as if the order of nature had been vic- 


lated, and the eternal of right outraged. But we | 
can read of a battle 4 ay wome nay, hundred of thou- 
sands strew the earth for miles around; sae i 

















ten million deaths; how diff-rent would be our sensations on | 
the subject. And when to this is added the consideration, | 


SBELECTED LITERATURE. 151 
the utmost conceivable? . How inconsistent a From the Annual Gem. 
Creature is man? How great wes the consternation that NIGH T.—2sy saney connwatt. 
seized the nations, as but the Angel of Death swe "Tis night—'tis hour of hours, 
through the world in the form of pestilence. No When Love lies down with folded 
pelne wore exared; a-eiaass Tet eatiind, 00 ceny ble dicate! Ph mye pr 
progress. ‘Twas well, twas as it should be, for human, life Those n his fatal arrows 
was at hazard on a mighty scale; and who could feel indif- Zhose bowers whence act « sound is hound, 
ferent in such a case? But now comes grim and bloody war. Who ‘milet thet my ha 
Embattled myriads rush to the conflict, and pes Pens Fy Ay wgtiereren her 
on thousands perish in a day. And lo! your church bells ° and c —" 
peal, and your cannon th , and your bonfires blaze, in * Love is here! Love is here 
token of your joy? Where now i ali your anxious care of "Tis night! the moon is on the stream 
life, your ing at death, your consternation at Bri ae on paige ay eee) 

destruction? True, you do not rejoice at the And spe dhs nd, lo gene to Gteuns 

sacrifice of life, but at the victory achieved. But where's Of pleasures which may never be! 
your sympathy for the mangled and the slain? forthe man- now is rd Care asleep, . 
gled and the slain in your own ranks even! Nay, where's And now doth the widow's sorrow smile, 
your sorrow for the vanquished? Human nature is equally And slaves are husbed in slumber deep, 
the sufferer, whether an American or a Briton bleeds; and Wenguting grief and veil awhile, 
the philanthropist finds abundant cause of grief, whether vic- sight can fiery morning show 
tory perch on the lion or the eagle. Where then are your To shame the stars or pale moonlight ? 
philanthropist’s tears for the berrors of , and the mis-| What beauty can the day bestow 
eries of conquest? Is death less death, when inflicted by the | Like that which falls with night? 
sword ? Are men no longer men, when they in the | Sweet lady i net H 
field ? Agdn tevebtinatetien’ wredbad Gus manne Ot, use cand ant ma, for che dag 
tent a creature is man ! PR peaepa atin by of en 

We are prone to regard en army as one immense individu- | When Love bio tovellor midtrens coat, 
mass, possessed of only one set of nerves, and of the fee!- | Sighing like wind ’mongst evening flowers, 
x pd ae Ney Pa Plgme wpr fall in battle, || Gurl cho uudden Cutece spect 
and an army is i in point of force, the im- || i all ; hither 
pression preduced on our feelings is not so much that life has || Those yee hich "wide theie Medes bere— 
been sacrificed, as that « portion or member of the great body Methiale ot cach « tee env’s heart 
has been amputated It is thus that we hear of the loss sus- | an better bear both sweet and smart ; 
tained by armies with so little emotion. Could we bring the |! Love's look—the first—which never dieth ; 
subject ; could we realize that each individual compo- || Or death—which comes when beauty flieth— 
sing all the millions just enumerated had strug- | Wheo is slain, when youth is past, 
sled singly in the agonies of death, enduring all the physical | And all cave ruth is lost at last! 

mental sufferings that would be endured by a whole army | ———— : April 
composing an individual mass; could we ane the eum of | Cain ee 
mortality, and, instead of feeling it to be one general death, || Re, 
realize it to be death so many times repeated ; ten thousand, | We have an affection for a great city. We feel safe in the 


neighborhood of man, and enjoy “the sweet security of 


streets.” The excitement of the crowd ls to us. 


that each of these individuals in all these millions bad a cir- || We find sermons in the stones of the side walks. In the 


cle of relatives and friends whose hearts were wrung with an- | 


families unprovided for, 
their way through life as might; how t in very deed 
does the evil under consideration ho ys = 


realized in war ;—sufferi 

compared with which, the common ills of life, and even the | 
fabled ones of romance, dwindle into insignificance. Of this | 
suffering and wretchedness, which go so far towards consti- | 
tuting what is appalling and horrible in war, we are almost | 
e ignorant. We hear indeed of the number wounded | 
in ; but we think not of their agonies, and deem their | 
wounds of no wence, so they do not prove mortal, and | 
cause an ultimate diminution of forces. It does not occur to | 
us, that the ; 
their wounds undressed, amid slaughtered heaps of their fel- | 
lows, famishing with hunger, burning with thirst, chilled with | 
the damps of night, drenched with the descending showers, | 
with the summer's sun, stiffened with the winter's | 

frost, suffocated with surrounding ion, trodden under | 


sack of acity; but if the inbabitants are not absolutely mas- | 
1 no further concern on their account, though | 

be exposed to insult and abuse from a brutal soldiery, or | 

| be plundered of their all. and forced to fly from their homes, | 
| or though pestilence or famine, springing from the surround- | 
ing havoc and desolation, s them by thousands from the 
face of the earth. We hear ofa retreek and then we even 





find cause of ion, that the army is able to make one | . 
without falling into the hands of the enemy. But whether any || others. We become acq 
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We hear of a capitulation; and then we think 
laws and the chivalry of war, and of high-« 
sheeahe Wiitades eal we wanes Sor « teememn eee 
ourselves to , that men possessed of so keen a sense 
tee Aw ey me any other than 

most generous manner. It is as foreign as possible to our 
thoughts, that our captured soldiers and seamen are almost 
starving on their scant allowance, which, it may be is so exe- 
crable, that with all ravenous hunger, they etvlundiy able to 
consume it. And as little do we imagine, that they are per- 
mitted to go in tattered garments, or be annoyed by filth or 
vermin. 7 o * * . . ° 7 « 


ick 





alleyrand attained his 83d year on the 2d ult. The 
aged diplomatist hed a long interview with the French King. 


| continuous sound of voices, and wheels, and 
ish at thei imely loss; “the sad music of humanity.” 

guish at their untimely that eb ert Apr dream but an earnest reality ; that the beings around us are 

appear. || are our fellow-creatures, each with his any 

The next evil that presents itself for consideration, is the || feld occurrences, us, 


multiform and frightful suffering, the loathsome and horrible || @2t to himself ; each with a human heart, whose fibres are wo- 
wretchedness, and wretchedness || Ye into the great web of human sympathies and none so small 


wounded sometimes lie on the field for days, with thoughtful mind he preaches. 


we hear 
We feel that life is not a 


not the insects of a day, but the pilgrims of an eternity ; 
py wiles | 


ificant it may be to us, but all impor- 


;that when he dies, some of the mysterious meshes are not 
|troken. The green earth, and the sea, all living and all life- 
|less things, h unto us the gospel of a great and good 
| Providence ; but most of all does man, in his crowded cities, 
jand in his manifold powers, and wants, and passions, and 
deeds, preach this same gospel. He is the great evangelist. 
And though oftentimes, unconscious of his mission, or reluc- 
tant to fulfil it, he leads others astray; even then to the 
We are in love with nature, 
|and most of all with human nature. The face of man is a 
| benediction to us. The greatest works of his handicraft de- 
light us hardly less than the greatest works of Nature. They 
are “‘ the masterpieces of her own masterpiece.” Architect 
ure and painting, and sculpture, and music, and epic 

and all the forms of art, wherein the hand of genius is visible, 
please us evermore, for they conduct us into the fellowship of 
great minds. And thus our sympathes are with men, and 
streets, and city gates, and towers from which the great bells 
sound solemniy and slow, and cathedral doors, where ventra- 
ble statues, holding books in their hands, look down like sen- 
tinels upon the church-going multitude, and thebirds of the air 
come and build their nests in the arms of ae 
And more than all this, we learn to look the world in the face. 
We shake hands with stern realities. We see ourselves in 
uainted with the motley, many-si- 





h by fatigue or privation while making it, or whether the || 4d life of man; and finally learn, if we are wise, to “look 
sod the Sound bave snip iaedend oo te mercy of | Upon & metropolis as a collection of villages; a 
t, without || $°me blind alley in a metropol 


as 
is; fame as the talk of neigh- 
bors at the street doors ; a library as a learned conversation ; 
joy as a second; sorrow a minute ; life as_« dey; and three 
thingsas ell in all, God, Creation, Virtue.””* 

Now of all cities is London the monarch. To us likewise 
ia it the Great Metropolis. We are not cockneys. We were 
born on this side of the sea. Our family name is not recorded 
jim the Domesday Book. It is doubtful whether our ancestral 

areé was ad co for back as the Conquest. Nor are we 

what Sir Philip Sidney calls ‘ wry-transformed travellers.’— 

We do not affect a foreign air, nor resemble the merry friar in 

the Canterbury Tales, of whom the Prologue says, 
‘Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness, 

Teo make his English sweet upon bis tongue.’ 
Nevertheless, to us likewise is London the monarch of cities. 
| The fact that the English language is spoken im some parte 
of it makes us feel at home there, and gives us as it were the 
freedom of the city. Even the associations of childhood con- 











when we loved nursery songs and ‘ rode a-horscback on 
eres knee.’ itti and his cat lived there. Ali 
our picture-books and our sister’s dolls came from there; 
and we (poor children!) that every body in London 
sold dolls picture-books, as the country boy i ned ev- 
ery body in Boston sold ginger-bread, because his father al- 
ways brought some home from town on market-days. Since 
those times we have grown wiser. We have been in St.Paul’s 
churchyard, and know by heart all the green parks and quit 
squares of London. And now, finally, for us, grown-up child- 
ren, the New Cries of Lbondon—this book of the 
Great Metropolis. 

_ Forty-five miles westward from the North Sea, in the lap 
of a broad and pleasant valley watered by the Thames, stands 
the Great Met is, as all the world knows. It comprises 
the City of London and its Liberties, with the City and Lib- 
erties of Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and up- 
wards of thirty of the contiguous villages of Middlesex and 
Surry. East and west its greatest length is about eight miles ; 
north and south, its greatest breadth is about five—its cir- 
cumference from twenty to thirty. Its population is estima- 
ted at two millions. The vast living tide goes thundering | 
through its ten thousand streets in one unbroken roar. The | 
noise of the great thoroughfare is deafening. But you step | 


aside into a by-lane, and anon you emerge into little green | 


squares half filled with sunshine, half with shade, where no 
sound of the living is heard save the voice of a bird or child, 
and amid solitude and silence you gaze in wonder at the great 
trees‘ growing in the heart of a brick and mortar wilderness.’ 
Then there are the three Parks—Hyde, Regent’s and St. 
James’s—where you may lose yourself in green alleys, and 
dream you are in the country; Westminster Abbey, with its 
tombs and solemn cloisters, where, with the quaint George 
Herbert, you may think that ‘when the bells do chime, 
’tis angels’ music;’ and hig’ above all, half hidden in smoke 
and vapor, rises the dome of St. Paul’s. 

These are a few of the more striking features of London.— 
More striking still is the Thames. Above the town, by Rich- 
mond Hill and Twickenham, it winds through groves and 
meadows green, a rural silver stream. The traveller who 
sees it here for the first time, can hardly believe this is the 
mighty river that bathes the feet of London. He asks, per- 


haps, the coachman, what stream that is; and the coachman | 


answers with a start of wonder and pity, “‘ The T'ems, sir.” 
Pieasure-boats are gliding back and Erth, and stately swans 
float like water-lilies on its bosom. On its banks are villages 
and church-towers, beneath which, among the patriarchs of 
the hamlet, lie many gifted sons of song, ‘in sepulchres un- 
hearsed and green.’ 

In and below London, the whole scene is changed. Let us 
view it by night. Lamps are gleaming alongshore and on the 
bridges, and a full moon rising over the borough of South- 
wark. The moonbeams silver the rippling, yellow tide, 
wherein also flare the shore-lamps, with a lambent, flickering 
gleam. Barges and wherries move to and fro; and heavy- 
laden luggers are sweeping up-stream with the rising tide, 
swinging sideways, with loose, flapping sails. - Both sides of 
the river are crowded with sea and river craft, whose black 
hulks lie in shadow, and whose tapering masts rise into the 
moonlight like a leafless forest. A distant sound of music 
floats on the air—a harp, and a flute, andahorn. It bas an 
unearthly port ark y 1 like a shooting star, a light comes 
gliding on. It is the signal at the mast-head of a steam-ves- 
sel, that flits by like a cloud above which glides a star. And 
from all this scene goes up a sound of human voices—curses, 
laughter and singing—mingled with the monotonous roar of 
the city, ‘ the clashing and careering streams of life, hurrying 
to lose themselves in the impervious gloom of eternity.’ And 
now the midnight is past, and amid the general silence the 
clock strikes one—two. Far distant, from some belfry in the 
suburbs, comes the first sound, so indistinct as to be 
distinguished from the crowing of a cock. Then close at hand, 
the great bell of St. Paul’s, with a heavy, solemn sound—one 
—two. It is answered from Southwark; then at a distance, 
like an echo; and then all around you, with various and inter- 

ing clang, like a chime of bells, the clocks from a hun- 
dred belfries strike the hour.—But the moon is already sink- 
ing, large and fiery, through the vapors of morning. It is just 
in the range of the chimney and house-tops, and seems to fol- 
low you with speed as you float down the river, between un- 
broken ranks of ships. Day is dawning in the East ; not with 
a pale streak in the horizon, but with a silver light spread 
through the sky, almost to the zenith. It is the mingling of 
moonlight and daylight. The water is tinged with a green 
hue, melting into purple and gold, like the brilliant scales of a 
fish. The air grows cool. It comes fresh from the eastern 
sea, towards which we are swiftly gliding; and, dimly seen 
in the uncertain twilight, behind you rises 

‘A . 

Dirty td deat, but us wide ar mo 


c h; and there a sail just skipping 
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Reaves from a Mervap-Boek.—No. XIX. 
(The following spirited war-song appeared originally in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, a short time after the overthrow, slaughter and dis- 
persion of the Janizaries by Sultan Mahmoud. Its predictions have 
not been verified—the sanguinary but necessary severity of the Sul- 
tan has terminated the existence of that turbulent and dangerous sol- 
diery for ever—bnt the poem loses nothing of its characteristic en- 
ergy and beauty.) 
THE SONG OF THE JANIZARY. 
Have trod down the mi ? By sea and by shore 
a ee Rene gegen or dl Armee ? 
Hath the eagle been hurled from his throne in the air? 
Will the fox find a home in the grim lion's lair? 
Have they trod down the ?—the victors who stood 
Resistless when life was poured forth like a flood !— 
The awarders of mates of the brave— 


Again shall the name of our Aga be known, 

A spell that o’ershadows the ¢ and the throne ; 
in shall our foeman grow when he bears 

The tread and the shout of the fierce Janiziers! 





and to mix them up with as much amusing matter as I can, 

In private life, Lord Lyndhurst has performed many gene. 
hin belied. 1 will just mention one instance. Atater 
two ago, one of the most violent Radicals of the day 
addressed a long letter to his lordship. detailing the distrerc 
ing circumstances in which, through ill health, the infirmities 
ot iS nem, pad th want of even big ons life, he 
was placed, gee: | charity. A ope Tread the 
Sexvet’ wieh attention, and feeling for the painful situation in 
which the party was placed, handed it to bis secretary, say. 
ing, “ Make ese andy Ae cory he bed pounds to this 
poor man.” secretary, on looking at the signature, ex. 
claimed, “‘ My Lord, are you aware who this man is?” 

“No,” said his lordship, “I do not recollect having before 
seen the name.” 

“ Why, this is the notorious Radical, G—— J—, who 


The freemen who the land of the slave ! ee ae eee a ee Om 
Our name is a scorn, and our sabres are rust— | Lord Lyndhurst stretched out his hand for the letter, look- 
Our palace a in dust; } ed again at the contents for a few seconds, and then observed, 
But agaio shall roan p. Anat high in the air, | addressing himself to his secretary, “ Oh, never mind what 
And again shall the flash of our sabres be there! | he has been in the habit of saying about me: the pow map 


| seems to be in a very distressed condition—get the check 
ready, +‘ send him the money.” 

| Lord Lyndhurst’s personal appearance is very prepossess- 
ing. He is somewhat above the middle size, and possesses a 








For a time—for a time may the tyrant prevail, 
Bat himself and his Pachas before us shall quaii ; } 
The fate that tore Selim in blood from the throne, 

We have sworn, haughty Mahmoud, shall yet be thine own! 


The warriors of ages, who fought and whin bled 

With Osman and Amu: ath—the deathless h dead ; 
Are they destined to pass like the sunshine of - 
Their fame to the winds and their neck to the string 


By the Prophet! the waves of the Euxine shall stop, 
The stars from the concave like hailstones shall drop, 
Ere the traitor and coward may hope to tread down 
The tameless in soul the undimmed in renown! 


We warn thee, stern Mabmond ! thy hour is at hand ! 
Thou hast sharpened the lance, thou hast kindled the brand ; 
We are ing like tempests that gather i 





Tue Britisn Ex-Cuaxcettorn.—Lord Lyndhurst has al- 
ways been a great favorite with the bar. His exceedingly | 
bland and courteous manners, coupled with his legal know- 
ledge and masterly administration of justice, could not, in- 
deed, fail to insure him the esteem, in his judicial capacity, 
of all who know him. His urbanity, in fact, was shown to- 


itics, or rank, or any thing else, when he sat on | 
. He regarded all as on precisely the same foot- 
ing. Mr. Cleave speaks in terms of warm admiration of the 
urbanity of manner which Lord Lyndhurst showed towards 
him, when tried a few years since in the Court of Exchequer 
on & government information. Mr. Cleave, on that occasion, 
acted as his own counsel, and in order that he might feel as 
much at his ease as could be expected with a host of the 
most eminent of the long-robed gentlemen pitted against him, 
his lordship indulged in various goo:l-ngtured, familiar jokes 
in the course of the trial. Several of these jukes were di- 
rected against the lawyers, and were decidedly excellent.— | 
A very good one was at the very commencement of | 
the defendant's speech. Mr. Cleave began by observing that | 
he was afraid he should, before he sat down, give some ra- 
ther awkward illustrations of the truth of the old adage, that | 
é a in eos his a oe ie a fool for his client.’— 
ee q ve,” said his lordship, in his own ae 
pleasant manner, “ ah, Mr. Cleave, don't you mind thet a 
age: it was framed by the rs.” 

The liberal character of Mr. "s” politics ix the earlier 

rt of his public career, is matter of historical 

ir Charles, then Mr. Wetherell, were counsel for Watson 
and others, when tried for high treason in 1818; i 
name was toasted at that time by the Radicals in all parts of 
the country, in conjunction with their most cherished princi- 
ples. Na Solon ene cieeateh Ue and all the large 
towns in i were ‘ Copley and Ra- 
dical Reform.’ : 

It is true that Lord Lyndhurst’s politics have for many years 





past Leen those of unqualified Toryism. many are 
there whe like him have begun their as Liberals 
of the first water, and as they odveaeti age and experience 
have settled down in pure nf With regard to 
the circumstances under which his lordshfp's change in bis 
political opinions has been brought about, it is not for me to 
say anything. I wish to avoid the of all political 


feeling in these sketches. My object is simply to etate facts, 
was till recently plain William Copley, son of a 
Tory refugee from Boston, in which city the Chancellor himself was 


| 








born just prior to the Revolution. 


poli- || his time and 


} 
fact. He and | object. 


| figure of great symmetry. His countenance has something 
| exceedingly soft and pleasant in it. It has something of a 
|feminine expression. He seems always on good terms not 
only with himself, but with every body and thing about 
jhim. There are always the indications of health in his com- 
plexion. His features are small and regular. He looks much 
| younger thau he is. He is in bis sixty-fifth vear. He always 
wears a brown-colored wig, when not presiding as judge. 
Lendon Metropolitan. 


| 
} 





} A Tovcutne Vatepictonr.—The Editor of the Hamilon 
| Free Press, in Upper Canada, being compelled to relinquish 
| the publication of his paper for want of support, bestows a 
| parting blessing upon his friends am! his party, in the affect- 
jing words that follow, viz: 
| “Instead of the which was ised by the re- 
| formers, I have met with the most insulting neglect, whilst 
| some are making false aesertions and em ings, ‘ with 
| every third word a lic, more religiously paid than the Turk's 
| tribute,’ regarding what they have dene for the Free Press. 
| In one of the ancient Greek Rapeieionsiepeniapen 950 9 
jished by death. If the same law prevailed in Upper Canada, 
| the heavens would be darkened by the ceaseless smoke of the 
hecatombs of reformers, which would be offered up as an 
atonement for outraged feeling. Ample experience convi 
me of the intrinsic worthlessness of those who designate 
themselves reformers ; and, benceforward, — ye who wastes 
ws in the ungrateful tesk of » ing 
their cause, will be to me an object of pity. If they pos 
sessed a tithe of the spirit which characterizes the opposite 


‘| party, to state their wrongs would be to redress them. But, 


| void of principle, talent and energy, they deserve to live and 
| die despised and unpitied slaves. Their miserable crouching 
| to those who have patronage to bestow, and the fecility with 
| which they can be influenced, through their vanity and ve- 
| nality, mark them as fit objects for the chain and the fetter. 
I shall ever deplore that I have some of the most valv- 
able years of my life, struggling for liberty for those who arc 
too ignorant to know its value, and too base to enjoy it if they 
did. Let them hug their ing abomination, meanness of 
spirit and sordid thirst for pelf, and drivel out their stingy 
existence, secure of the utter contempt with which every man 
| will regard them who knows them as well as does 
Wits Sart.” 


Arnit Foot.—The St. Augustine Chronicle of the 31s 
ult. mentions a about to a in the heavens 
the next day,(1st April.) It was described to be a lerge glob 
ular body 800,000 miles in difmeter, and 95 millions of miles 











distant the earth. This t wonder was to be seen 
at 6 o'clock, A. M., when all curious would, by rising « 
little earlier than common, enjoy a sight of this interesting 


Criterion or TALENT.—A street sweeper the other day, 
hearing some praise bestowed on the clean state of one pass 
ing at which a brother of the same craft officiated, somewhat 

observed, “ Well, now, I don't think him any such 

—— es after all. He can get through common bt- 

jobs well enough, but it isn’t that tells a man’s abili- 

ties. vet tate to a bit of fancy work, let him try to 
sweep the posts, and see how he'll manage that.” 

——— 


Charge of Murder. _ E. Farwell, of the brig Me- 
Penaprected me ee seem ie y< required to 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1837. 


The State and Prospects of the Country.—The succession 
of astounding events during the last two months has been so 
rapid and overwhelming that the full extent of the revolution 
is as yet but imperfectly realized. Those who are within the 
immediate influence of the tornado have been too deeply agr- 
tated by the manifestation of its fury to take note of the ex- 
tent of its ravages; while the more numerous class whom 
circumstances have shielded from present danger have gazed 
upon the mighty convulsion with simple wonder or with sto- 
lid indifference. An individual learns that his friend or ac- 
quaintance has failed in business, and condemns his impru- 
dence or deplores his misfortune ; but he is rarely tempted to 
scan closely the alleged canses of his ruin, or to study care- 
fully the nature of the tempest which has desolated New 
York and New Orleans—which has prostrated or threatened 
alike the merchant of Mobile and the manufacturer of Low- 
cll—which is felt at this moment even by Montreal and Ha- 
vana. He may look at the mighty wreck of a nation’s pros- 
perity, and bestow an imprecation on ‘Overtrading,’ ‘ Rag 
Money,’ or ‘The Experiment,’ as his political or other pre- 
possessions may determine; but he can hardly explain to 
himself how or why his assumed cause has produced such 
disastrous results ; and some are even reduced to the ingenious 
hypothesis that there has been a collusion among the men of 
business to fail and the Banks to suspend payment in order to 
effect some ulterior political design! Admirable suggestion! 
The unfortunate must surely be proud of the compliment un- 
wittingly paid to their self-sacrificing patriotism! 

But, while it is nut wonderful that narrow prejudices and 
short-sighted views are cherished by many among the less 
enlightened portion of the community, we are astonished at 
the want of reflection as well as discernment evinced by some 
conductors of the public press. In several instances which 
have recently fallen under our observation, persons strangely 
entrusted with the control of types have gravely questioned 
the assumption that the existing pecuniary difficulties in 
England and France are in any way connected with our 
measures, and some have even waxed facetious in contempla- 
ting the idea that our Specie policy and our commercial 
troubles have occasioned distress across the water! Now, it 
is very true that it is none of our business, politically speak- 
ing, to guard the welfare of foreign nations; but he who does 
not know that the almost entire stoppage of our hitherto enor- 
mous importation from Europe, coupled with our refusal or 
inability to pay for the goods we have already bought there, 
must lead to a partial suspension of business, and to distress 
among the mercantile and manufacturing classes that have 
been engaged in ministering to our requirements—we say, he 
who docs not see and realize this, is but doubtfully qualified 
to impart knowledge to others. 

But enough of causes and consequences; our business is 
with the future. Where are we now? Whither are we 
tending? We cannot err in assuming that no one has any 
idea of remaining where we are. As a nation, we are at the 
bottom of the hill. In the midst of unparalleled prosperity 
and thrift, we awake to universal bankruptcy. Where, six 
months since, every man found abundant and profitable em- 








ployment, now full one-fourth of all connected with the mer- |}Ms therefore at an end, and some substitute must be found or 


cantile and manufacturing interests are out of business, with 
dreary prospects for the-coming winter. In place of a cur- 
rency, ample though by no means perfect, we have now scarce- 
ly any thing that answers to the name. We hear of gold and 
silver, and we see bank notes of various values—those of 
solvent Banks selling in our city at from fifty to ninety-five 
rents on the dollar; but even these are not sufficiently plenti- 
ful for the actual wants of the community, and the baseless 
issues of individuals are taking the place of coin. Even the 
Government itself, with more than twenty millions in its 
Treasury and wholly out of debt, is strangely unable to pay 
ten thousand in specie or its equivalent. Its drafts om its 
Confidential agents are paid in their own notes soteonvertible 
into specie, or plumply dishonored ; and thus, after causing 
the importation and retention of thirty millions at great cost. 
tnd devoting years to the upbuilding of a Specie Currency, it 
finds itself, as by magic, without a dollar. Not we do not 





mistake in assuming thet all parties unite in wishing the 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 


country a speedy deliverance from her present discreditable 
and disastrous position, =" 

But how shall it be effected? Are the innate energies of 
the country of themselves sufficient for the crisis? Will the 
evil work its own curef It tay do so, but only by means, 
and not by the neglect of them. In our judgement, these 
energies must act through the General and State Govern- 
ments, as well as through the efforts of individuals. Political 
action has conspired to place us where we are, and it must 
again be invoked to carry us through or take us safely back 
again. That the State Governments can do much good in 
the premises, we do not believe. Many of them have aided 
to produce the evil by the unreasonable extension of Bank 
facilities; but we trust they wil] not attempt to cure it by a 
similar application. We have quite Banks enough, at least 
until they can be placed on s sounder footing—a great deal 
too many for the smount of business now doing. All that 
the Legislatures can now do is to regulate and restrict their 
issues, so as to ensure the community against ultimate loss. 
They may grant indulgences to the Banks which shall serve 
to keep them in being, and thus ward off the sweeping bank- 
ruptcy which would be the consequence of. their destruction; 
but they cannot make a note not convertible into specie worth 
in all cases. its face in silver dollars, without which it is but 
an imperfect constituent of a circulating medium, where coin 
alone is a legal tender. The Legislatures, in short, can do 
much to prevent a change from our present condition to one 
still more intolerable—very little towards restoring the golden 
days of our national prosperity. 

It is to the action of the General Government alone, then, 
that we may turn if not with confidence at least with anxious 
interest. There only, if any where, rests the power to rescue 
and restore; and thence must come the measures which, for 
good or evil, are destined to change the entire aspect of 
things—for change of some kind there must be. The Gov- 
ernment no more than the people can b> content where we 
are. Mr. Van Buren has called an ex,raordinary sessivn of 
Congress, and in so d: mg has expressed his opinion that not 
only action but legislation is imperiously necessary. There 
can be no questton of this. By the provisions of existing 
laws, every Deposite Bank ceases to be an agent and be- 
comes a mere debtor of the Government from the moment it 
suspends specie payment. It can no longer lawfully receive 
a dollar of the accruing revenue. But already every Treasu- 
ry Bank in the Atlantic States has suspended, and those of the 
West either have followed or must follow the example. The 
accumulation of specie in that region, under the operation of 
the Specie Circular, may enable them to hold out till the 
(st of July, when another instalment of the Surplus Revenue 
must be paid over, but no longer. The Executive Govern- 
ment, it seems evident, must p!ace itself on the ground of in- 
dependence from if not hostility to the State Banks with 
which it has been so intimately connected. It must with- 
draw its deposites from them as fast and in some shape as 
like money as possible, and, that once accomplished, have 
nothing further to do with them. Such is our impression, 
sustained not only by the tenor of the laws, the official docu- 
ments, and the circumstances of the case, but by the janguage 
of the Executive journa's at Washington. 

The deposite of the National Revenue in select State Banks 


ereated, What shall be its character? If we mistake not 
the signs of the times, the Administration is preparing to dis- 
card Banks and reject notes ultogether, and collect, retain 
and disburse the public revenue in specie exclusively. There 
is apparently no other course open to it, and this is not so 
impracticable as is generally imagined. It would bring back 
‘The Experiment’ to the point whence it ought to have 
started, and would doubtless add greatly to the severity of 
the immediate pressure. It would cither destroy the Banks 
altogether, or vastly cripple their influence and curtail their 
issucs ; but it would eventually create a sound though perhaps 
insufficient curreney. It would greatly diminish the over- 
shadowing power of the National Executive, remove all ar- 
prehension of a Surplus Revenue, enforce a reduction of one- 
half in the expenses of the Feder! Government, and operate 
48 a strong protection to domestic industry ant manufactures 
against foreign rivalry. These are some of the 





the Government to a paper currency. There are others 
equally momentous, and of a different character} but we in- 
stance these to show that the new specie policy, if free from 
partiality or incidental error, may be rendered beneficial to 
liberty and conducive to pecuniary stability, even thongh in- 
jurious to trade. The sad experience of the present would 
seem to indicate that any policy must be preferable to that 

But the President has found it necessary to convene Con- 
gress; and it is not probable that any project involying so 
wide a departure from the former policy of the country, and 
so thorough a breaking up of the old foundations of property 
and channels of business, will be sanctioned without a strug- 
gle. The opposition to its adoption will be heterogeneous 
but not the less violent in its character, and must naturally 
attract to its standard all who are deeply in debt and intend 
to pay, and all who are engaged in extensive business opera- 
tions, as well as the mercantile and other trading classes. 
We apprehend that this combined force would be too strong 
for the specie policy but for its internal divisions. What can 
it agree to accomplish? Restore the Deposite Bank system 
through a resumption of specie payments’ This is easier 
said than done, and if practicable would not be concurred in 
| by one-half the advocates of a sound paper currenc.. ~ sar 
ter a new National Bank? There are a thousand opstacles 
in the way—constitutional opinions, political hostilities, and 
personal pledges—to say nothing of the Veto. We learn 
that the Pennsylvania Opposition will unanimously oppose it, 
declaring that since the Bank within their own State was 
cashiered without cause, they will not be instrumental in 
creating another upon its ruins, whether at New York or 
Washington. Shall a mere Treasury or Government Bank 
| be substituted? That is generally esteemed the most objec- 
tionable of all, and has been repeatedly hooted out of Con- 
gress. Vihat then remains? The last project is to restore 
the Deposites to the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
granting it no powers, but merely constituting it, on certain 
conditions, a fiscal agent of the Government. But this 
scheme would encounter a political hostility of most unspa- 
Ting rancor. We believe, therefore, that any course proposed 
by Mr. Van Buren will be sanctioned or at least not resisted 
by Congress, from the sheer inability of the friends of a paper 
currency to agree among themselves. 

—_—_—_ 

Mexico and the United States.—Under the immediate 
pressure of domestic events of the most momentous character, 
we have failed to give reasonable prominence to those recent 
occurrences in the Gulf, which seem calculated to plunge us 
into hostilities with the Mexican Republic. We need not 
say that we deeply deplore them. At this distance, it is not 
easy to determine where the blame attaches, but in the mat- 
ter of the capture of a Mexican brig of war by the U. S. ship 
Natchez, it would scem that our commanding officer on that 
station has admitted that the wrong lies with us, by restoring 
the captured vessel. We trust the news of this amende will 
have reached Mexico soon after that of the capture, and in 
season to prevent any outbreak of the brutal population against 
our citizens residing there. 

As to the main question, we are also in the dark, or at 
least a very dim twilight. There is doubtless blame on both 
sides. The right of Mexico to cstablish and maintain a 
blockade of the coast of Texas, or any portion of it, is undoubt- 
ed, and her power to do so apppears to have been pretty 
clearly evinced by the result. That it was irregular and arbi- 
trary in its enforcement, we can very well believe. That the 
Mexican forces, as well as the people and Government, are 
actuated by no friendly fecling towards the people of the 
United States, is not only evident but easily accounted for. 
Our conduct, in relation to the controversy between that na- 
tion and her revolted province, has beem any thing but impar 
tial or consistent with our solemn treaties. If more semous 
and protracted difficulties should ensue, we could not throw 
the blame wholly on the opposing party. We regret to seo 
any portion of the public press speak lightly of a war with 
Mexico. True, her proper strength is by no means formida- 
ble, and we might easily overrun a portion of her territory, 
if we have not achieved glory enough in the Florida cam- 
peigns. But a rupture with her would expose our West In- 








consequences 
which must flow from a disruption of al) the ties which bind 
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\ hheve conciliated. ‘The supremacy of the laws,’ is a safe 


THE NEW-YORKER, 


a few weeks, This was altogether surperfluous. The mail 
contractors have always received specie when they desired it, 
and would be entitled to it still, without this edict. The 
Postmasters know enough to refuse notes when they find that 
they will not satisfy the drafts of the Department upon them. 
In every light in which we can view it, this rescript appears 
purely vexatious, and calculated to monopolize nearly all the 
small change in the country, already much too scarce, for the 
especial use and benefit of the Post Office Department. Mr. 
Kendall has not increased his popularity by issuing this 
order. 

New-Yor«.—The ‘ Republican’ (Administration) Mem- |, 


possible reason fora war between the United States and Mex- 
ico, which would be incalcuiably disastrous tw the one and 
utterly ruinous te the other. We trust implicitly in the pa- 
cific professions of President Bustamente, and the known pa- 
cific character and temperament of President Van Buren, to 
avert such deplorable calamities. 

The New Congress.—Speculations are already afloat with 
regard to the political complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so soon to assemble at Washington. The Mem- 


Sp ee’ serine er 
: Adm. Opp. || Capitol on Monday evening 15th—Hon. Thomas Armstrong 
~~ dpgaaeataae 15... 6 || of the Senate in the Chair, Hon. Edward Livingston, Speak- 
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EILEEN A rte A It is a document of unusual brevity. The principal senti- 
* 1 yet to be chosen. f¢ 1 dead. $2 Waion men) doubtful. §1 
(Gea. Gascock) supported by both partion, but counted with the ma-| 


jority. Another of the majority (Jabea Jackson) either dead or re- | mising hostility to any and every project of a National Bank, 


a have net. set elected their Members. if we as also to Abolition. The opinion is expressed that our pres- |, 


may hazard an estimate, founded on existing data, they will 























|| The ..ddressis signed by 27 Senators and 94 Representatives. 
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Rhode Island and Mississippi (2 each) doubtful. 
i this estimate prove substantially correct, the new House | 
will divide on the election of Speaker «bout—Administration 
130; Opposition 105. We see little reason to doubt the suc- 
cess of Mr. Polk. After that trial, we hope and believe that 
mere party distinctions will be forgotten or discarded until 
something shall have been done for the relief of the country- 


The Post Office Specie Circular.—We approve the prin- 
ciple which impels a public functionary to insist on a rigid 
obedience to the laws, no matter at what cost or inconven- 
ience. For this reason, we could nowise join in heaping | ¢ Whie Member. 
maledsetions _ the heads tthe President and Secoutacy for! In the Gresville District, Col. Maclin, of Franklin, opposes 
declining to authorize the receipt of any thing but specie for | Gen. M. T. Hawkins, of W both Administration. This |i 
public dues. It is a hard case, undoubtedly; but they have | is bad policy, and may lead to the success of a Whig. 

no discretion. The laws say the revenue must be collected Samuel! T. Sawyer, Eeq. is a candidate in the Newbern 
im specie or its equivalent, and they have no alternative but nistrict, late Wm. B. Shepard's. We believe Mr. Shepard 
ecqsicscence. ‘But,’ say the aggrivved, ‘their own policy| a -tines and Mr. Sawyer is a Whig candidate in his stead. 
and conduct have destroyed the Banks and produced =) We have reports that Hon. Willie P. Mangum, late U. S. 


hard necessity.” Very well; those who think so may blame | ae 
their policy, but not their enforcement of the laws. The Gov-| een i a ona on ao BY em 


Member. 


Marriasp.—Governor Veazey will doubtless change the 
Congressional Election in Maryland from the first Monday in 
October to an earlier day, as he is empowered to do, in order 
that a Delegation may be scasonably chosen for the extraor- 
dinary meeting of Congress. Both parties are bringing for- 
ward their candidates in anticipation of such a change. 

In the Baltimore City District, Gen. Benjamin C. Howard 
and Maj. Isaac McKim are the ‘ Democratic’ candidates for 
re-election. Gen. Charles S. Ridgeley has been named in op- 
position by the country or Anne Aruniel portion of the Dis- 
trict. The city has yet to select a candidate. 


Thomas H. Hall, of Edgecombe, (V. B.) and Josiah Collins, 
jr. (Whiz) have each declined & nomination for Congress 
from the Third District. Dr. Hall was for many years the 
Member, and it was a current opinion that nobody could have 
beaten him but Mr. Pettigrew, who succeeded at the last 
election, but now also declines. So there are three of the 
leading men in the District who refuse to go to Congress. 
The Whigs have finally settled upon Edward Stanley, Esq. 
of Washington. 

In the Guilford and Caswell District, John Hill, Esq. of 
Stokes, (Adm.) gives battle to Hon. A. H. Shepperd, the 






















































its conduct liabl: to serious exception, convicting itself of 
gross hypocrisy hitherto, and making more foes than it would 


motto; and we should be cautious of invoking contrary ac- 
tion, however imminent the expedsency. 

But the caxe is very different with regard to the Post Otfice 
Department. Here every thing is geverne:l by explicit laws, 
which devolve the responsibility of receiving money on the 
several Postmasters. They take what kinds they choose, but 
they must account to the Department for the whole in specie, 
and any loss by worthless or depreciated currency falls on 
them. This they all understand, and for their faithful per- 
formance of their duties they have given ample bail. There 
was no need, then, nor even an excuse for an additional 
order from head-quarters. The laws are perfect and suffi- 
cient. 

But the Banks are forced to suspend specie payments ; and 
Mr. Kendall sees fit to increase the alerm and inconvenience 
which such a step must necessarily occasion by issuing an 
edict that ro credits should henceforth be given and nothing 
but specie received at the Post Offices. He closes with » 
bravado that, let Banks do as they will, he will be prepared 





Grono1a.—A ‘State Rights’ or Anti-Van Buren Conven- 
tion assembled at Milledgeville on Monday the 15th inst.— 
Hon. John MacPherson Berrien (U. S. Attorney General in 
Gen. Jackson's first Cabinet) in the chair. It was very fully 
attended. Hon. Geo. R. Gilmer was nominated for Gover- 
nor. He was successively Governor and Member of Con- 
gress under the ascendancy of the old Troup or Crawford 
party. 

Vinotxia.—The Richmond Enquirer sums up the result 
of the recent election in that State as follows :—Congress, 
Administration 15, Opposition 6; Senate, Administration 20, 
Opposition 12; House, Administration 87, Opposition 47.— 
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Suspension at the Sovth.—Six of the New-Orleans Banks 


ments avowed are those of unqualified approval of the acts | 
of the late and present General Administrations, uncompro- || 


et ~ "evuniary troubles are entirely attributable to overtrading. || 


3.. = learetinivass Rip Van Winkle of the South.’ Dr.) 


suspended payment on friday the 12th inst. and four or five 
more on Saturday, including the Louisiana State Bank, the 
Improvement Bank, Union Bank, City Bank, and nearly aij 
the ‘ American Banks,’ so called. The Gas Light Bank, we 
believe, held out at the latest advices, as did the Merchants, 
which is so connected with the United States Bank that jt 
would probably delay its concurrence in the measure until the 
receipt of news from Philadelphia. We believe the four old 
institutions known as the French Banks still held out, as they 
could very well afford to do, since the specie in their vaults 


|few days since nearly doubled the amount of their notes in 
bers of the Legislature of this State held a meeting at the \circulation. Some excitement was manifested in New Or. 


leans on Saturday, and the military were held in readiness, 
but no tumult occurred. The Banks held several milllons in 


er of the House, and Hon. Leonard Maison, Secretaries. A } specie at the time of the suspension, but the drain upon their 
series of resolutions was reported by Mr. T. W. Tucker and {vaults had been so constant and formidable for some weeks 
edebebd: eatelr ehetder Gn of the National and | % © leave no hope of their continuing to satisfy it. 

State Administrations, &c. &c. Hon. 8S. L. Edwards of the | henge ~ 
Senate reported an Address, which was likewise adopted.— | The Mobile, Natchez, and al! other Alabama and Missir 


The City 
Bank alone had paid $330,000 within thirty days. 


| sippi Banks had already suspended. There is probably not 
‘at this moment a specie-paying Bank in the South-West. 
The Charleston (S. C.) Banks suspended on Tuesday the 
16th, soon after the receipt of the news from this city. We 
cannot doubt that all the Banks in the old Southern States 
i have done likewise. 

| Itisnot yet known that the Tennessee Banks suspended 
| before receiving advices from the north, but it is more then 
probable that they did so. We presume there will not be 
_ten specie-paying Banks in the Union on the Ist of Juze. 
The Canada Banka have also suspended. 


| Later.—All the New England, New York, New Jersey, 
| Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
| Virginia, and Ohio Banks have suspended. 

| Also, those of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabat xs and Mis- 
|sissippi. We believe there are now no Banks in Louisiana 
| that pay specie except for their small notes. 

| Boston Notions.—There was quite a ‘ blow-up’ in the old 
|metropolis of New-England on the reception of the Order 
| from Amos Kendall forbidding Post Office credits and the re- 
jception of Bank notes, and requiring that all postuges be 
| pard on the pail in hard coin. A great meeting immediately 
| assembled in Fancuil Hall, and were about resolving to resist 
the Order by force and make a ‘Tea-Party’ business of it; 
jbut by the strenuous efforts of Abbott Lawrence, William 
Sturgis, and others, they were finally cooled «down so as 
| postpone operations until further advices from Washingtoc— 
| Mr. Postmaster Greene taking the responsibility of di o' eying 
\the Order till then. If the P. M. General is the man of nerve 
|we take him for, he will instruct bis ‘ hireling’ to mind bv 
| orders in future, and let the Bostonians relish st as they mo; 
By the way—we New-Yorkers have a hard name abrosd 
| for oppugnation, turbulence, and Lynch-law propensities ; \« 
| we took this Order without a struggle, while the peacce)' 
|and reputable Bostonians waxed obstreperous en the insta’ 
and talked gun-powder. We submit that common fame bw 
not dealt fairly by us in this matter. 


Gulliver Outdone.—The New-Lisbon Ohio Patriot. 0 
the course of some rathcr severe strictures on a fulmination of 
Col. Webb of the Courier & Enquirer, gravely remarks— 

“ This is the same editor, who, in the panic of 1834, som 
time in March of that year, beaded a gang of benkites on! 
paraded the streets of New-York, with a bloody flag,on which 
was written, in large letters, the word Revo.vtiox.” [!!'] 

We have perused several marvellous stories about tht! 
same tumnlt of 1834—but this exceedeth all. The Report 
of Compissary General Arcularius describeth the storming 
the Arsenal, and the valorous conduct of ‘ Cornelius the ©" 
penter’ ‘my son George,’ very much in the style o 
Kn ‘@ History of New-York ; but with regard (0 
this bloody flag énd its ominous inscription it is strange’) 
oblivious. We move that either the Commissary or the Obie 
Editor have leave to amend his declaration. 


+ Beaters and Senate, May 1° 
J. Oakley, and Danie! Cx: 
Commissioners to digest and 





to the next Legislature 





to pay specie for ali demands against the department within " Van Buren majority in joint ballot, 48. 
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Small Notes.—There is a formidable call in the Pough- 
keepsie papers for a meeting this day in favor of Small Notes. 
The signers are headed by Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, (U. 8. 
Senate,) and include Hon. Leonard Maison, (State Senate, ) 
all the pringers in the place, and most of the merchants.— 
They propose to ask Gov. Marcy to call a special session of 
the Legislature to authorise small notes. He won't do it. 
We have talked to him with tears in our eyes to no purpose, 
when a word from him would have upset the whole humb.g, 
and he will not now summon a special session to do it, to 
oblige other people. 

An Anti-Masonic State Convention assembled at Harris- 
burg on Monday. Nearly every County was represented— 
one hundred and fourteen Delegates appearing. James Mc- 
Sherry, Esq. of Adams Co. was elected President, but declined, 
for the reason that his duties in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion required his attendance. Hon. Ner Middleswarth, 
Speaker of the last House, was then chosen President. 

Mr. Webster reached Wheeling, Va. on his Western tour 
on Saturday the 13th. He was met by a committee in o 
steamboat some miles above, and received at the wharf by 
an aicmblage of thousands. He partook of a dinner on Mon- 
day with twu hundred of his friends, whereat the toasts were 
rather savage. Mr. W. epoke at length in response toa toast 
highly complimentary to his political course—closing with 
the following toast: 


Our Country—Orr Free Government—Never to be de- 
spaired of—never to be deserted. 





— 








Hon. Francis 8. Lyon, M. C. from the Mobile District, 
Ala. has replied to a series of questions that he doubts the 
constitutionality of a National Bank though he considers its ex- 
pediency most evident—that he ig gppused to Nullification, 
National Internal Improvement, « Protection Tariff, and the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia. He states 
that he voted against Mr. Van Buren, but shall. endeavor to 
support his Administration ix. all judicious and politic meas- 
ures. He is ‘ non-committal’ with regard to the Presiden- 
tial succession. 

Hon. George Poindexter, late U. §. Senator from Missis- 
sippi, has taken up his residence at Lexington, Ky. 

Gov. Campbell of Virginia has called an extra session of 





the State Legislature, to deliberate on our financial troubles. 
The Houses will convene at Richmond on the 12th June. It | 
seoms the Governor was somewhat puzzled in determining | 
whether he should call the old or the newly chosen Legisla- 
ture. He decided to call the former—erroneously, we should 
Judge; but that depends on the phraseology of the Virginia 
Constitution, with which the Governor is doubtless far better 
acquainted than we are. 


Hon. John Dumont, of Switzerland County is a candi- 
date for Governor of Indiana. He is a Whig—so the Whigs 
have at least two candidatos in the field. 

Hon. William Herod, (Whig) the new Member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, chosen last winter in place of Mr. Kin- 
nard, is a candidate for re-election, in the Indianapolis Dis- 
triet. 

Gov. Clay, of Alabama, recently visited Mobile to take a 

look at matters and things in general. He declined calling 
the Legislatate, alleging that there had not been a sufficient 
manifestation of public feeling in favor of such a step.—He 
has doubtless repented him and issued the call before this 
time. 
Chicago has elected the ‘Democratic’ ticket for Charter 
Officers after a warm contest. William B. Ogden, Esq. late 
of Delaware Co. in this State, and a Member of the Legisla- 
ture of 1835, is chosen Mayor over John H. Kinzie: major- 
ity 237. 

Lockport, Niagara Co. has elected a Whig Charter Ticket. 

Bath, Steuben Co. ditto. 

Gen. Jackson, it is confidently asserted, has had no draft 
protested, nor has he suffered by the recent failures. He 
never endorses for any one, and of course has lost nothing by 
others. 

Specie. —$230,000 lost with the Ben Sherrod, and the 
Mexican Trade removed from New-Orleans to Havana. “A 





GENERAL NEWS. 
The Treasury and the Merchants.—We published in our 
last the arrangements of Mr. Swartwout, Collector of this 
Port, with regard to the reception of Bank notes for bonds 
and current duties payable to the credit of the National 
Treasury. We could not but doubt that this arrangement 
would be sanctiotied or sustained at Washington. Our mis- 
givings have since proved well founded: The Secretary of 
the Treasury disavows the Collector’s plan, and insists that 
Bank notes shall not be taken. As, however, the merchants 
cannot possibly find specie to pay in, they are to have an in- 
dulgence extended to them till the Ist of October, by which 
time Congress will have acted in the premises. The Collect- 
or and District Attorney have instructions to prosecute no 
bonds before that period, where proper steps are taken by 
the debtors. Perhaps this is the best course which the Gov- 
ernment was at liberty to pursue in the premises. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Mr. Swartwout is rather pungent in its rebukes of the latter 
functionary, but not wantonly so. We publish it, as indica- 
ting more fully the anxiety of the President and Secretary to 
make the best of our present unfortunate predicament. 

E Treasury Derantment, May 19, 1837. 

Str. Thisdepartment has, with much surprise, seen sev- 
eral representations in the daily press concerning declarations 
made by you at a recent public meeting in New-York city, as 
to the course you un’ to pursue in future in collecting the 
public revenue. 

The importance of the subject, and yA ger of these 
representations, render it my unpleasant duty to call your im- 
mediate attention to them. J 

Some of the accounts of what took place re nt you as) 
saying, in substance, that, as the orders of the Treasury could 
not Le complied with, you, on your own responsibility, would 
dispense with them ; while others state that you understood 
a discretion had been left to you by the Executive on this sub- 
ject; and that, in the exercise of such discretions, you should 
not conform to the instructions of the rtment, either by 
collecting the pn ow pt poms ue for duties, or by 
collecting it in such kind of money as the laws require. 
Other representations convey the idea, that if you pursued 
such a course, the Government would make no objection to it. 

Under a belief that in these reports, as to your remarks 
and determination on this subject, some unfortunate errors 
must have occurred, or that youwnust have imbibed very in- 
correct opinions concerning the views ente:tained by the De- 

it becomes proper on the first occasion to repeat, 
explicit terms, the real character of these views. 

1. The order as to the mode of collecting bonds by your- 
self, rather than through the banks, and in specie or its equiv- 
alent, was in the last respect, in accordance with the course 
which reported to this Department for its approval on the 
cuspuatton of payments by the hanks. The order was the 
same in substance, in all res 
ed at all other ports in the United States, where no bank paid 
specie on demand for their notes, and where in that event,the 
express language of the deposite act of June, 1836, impere- 
tively required their discontinuance as public depositories ; 
tenia ete notes for 
uties. 

2. But bythe wide-spread calamity which had recently fallen 
on the commercial world, and through it upon those banking 
institutions, in common with others which were depositories 
of the public money, it was evident that our finances must 
become embarrassed through the previous embarrassments of 
others, and that great care and efforts must be exercised, to 
meet faithfully the current public engagements. At the same 
dun; te wap: desiend aed cian de and forbearance 
should be exercised, and were i by the President and 
this Department to be liberally exercised, towards the public 
debtors, which those gements would permit. 

3. Accordingly, in r to mitigate the evils which press- 
ed so heavil — merchants, this department, with the 
sanction of resident, at once authorized a postponement 
to be granted, in all suitable cases, of the payment of duty 
bunds, as well before as after suit; and uently, as new 
events justified, permitted it to be extended till after the com- 
mencement of the next session of Congress. 

The Department likewise empowered the the collectors to 
receive for duties the drafts of the treasurer, in favor of the 

ic creditors which might not be paid in specie to the 

by the banks on which they were drawn. Outstand- 

tog, daheasce Sale are also receivable in the one wee 
and to aff opportunity to procure still further aid and 
relief, if it shall be Jeamek by Congress, that body 
has been specially convened by President at the earliest 


convenient day. 
After all these mitigating measures, neither the President 
nor this ment saw any further i which could 


Depart 
be given consistent with the acts of Congress, and which it 
was within our powers to bestow, limited and regulated as 
those powe 








great amount has left the country this weck in the English 
packets, Gloomy prospects for the Specie Currency. 


#, at your port, as that edopt-| 
a vote of 43 to8. They doubtless see the wisdom of this 
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| step, though our narrow vision cannot fathom it. 
| it now repealed, could the President order or authorize the 





ces, in to the of some of the duties, which 
their liabilities perf sm might render necessary; and 
that the officers connected with the customs would feel a 
err bape per signees ae Spee ey a 
’ neither countenance or permit eparture 
tm Mom ae 
Executive possesses no authority to delegate to 
bat bay 1 tacente to Qigua, cay & to aa 
those laws in any particular, or to act contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the Department,which had been issued in conf 
to them; nor can it sanction the exercise of any such discre- 
tion on the part of any of the officers of the customs 
It would seem better that the duties, whether due on bonds 
or in cash, when the goods are entered, and which the mer- 
chants may be unable, if not postponed, to pay in any of the 
legal modes before out, till the early day on which 


Department are disposed to overlook, or even to approve, 
unauthorized course which it is seid you to adopt ; 
and it is possible that from your full Knowledge of the sincer- 
ity and extent of the anxious desire of the President and of 
this Department to afford relief,you may have entertained the 
impression that such would be the case. 

t therefore becomes my duty instantly to inform you that 
all such impressions are errcneous, and it is hoped that many 
of the considerations before stated, will have occurred to you, 


and that, under their influence, you will continue to discharge 
| your duties iu the manner pointed out in the acts of Congress 
| und the instructions of this department. 


I am, sir, very . 
Your 


LEVI Woo RY, Secretary Treasury. 
Samvuz. Swartwovur, Esq. Collector, New-York. 


Ruops Istaxp.—He-- William Sprague declines a re- 
election to Congress. Hon. Dutee J. Pearce will probably 
run. A Whig paper says Mr. Sprague is digsatisfied with 
the currency Experiment, but we have seen nothing from him 
to that effect. Messrs. Pearce and Sprague both voted for 
the revocation of the Treasury Order. The Whigs will con- 
test with reecirtian. 

The vote for Governor at rne April election was, for Gov. 
Francis, 2,710; Mr. Peca.am, the Constitutioual Reform 
candidate, 946; majority, 1,770. Not half the v@le of the 
State was polled. 

Misstssirri.—The Legislature of this State has requested 
Mr. Van Buren to repeal the Treasu:y Order of July last, by 








Suppose 


reception of the notes of non-specie paying Banks in behalf 
of the National Treasury? By no means;—the laws forbid 
it, The Solons have set about the lucking up of the stable 
after the horse is not only stolen but ridden out of the country. 

Thisis a fair specimen of legislative wisdom. Last winter, 
when the measure recommended might have served to modify 
though it could not have prevented the disasters which have 
since been expericnced, we had never a whisper of this from 
the Mississippi Legislature. Now they seem to fancy the 
repeal of the Specie Order @ panacea for all the evils which 
afflict the body politic. Mr. Van Buren will probably act on 
their suggestion after the Banks of Mississippi shall have re- 
sumed specie payment. 

State Treasury.—The Comptroller has given notice that 
the bills of the Sacketts Harbor and Lockport Banks, whose 
charters were repealed by the Legislature, will be pceived 
at par for all payments into the State Treasury, as well as 
those of the Buffalo Banks. 

Teknis Van Vechten, Esq. (a8 we should have stated in 
our last) has been elected Mayor of Albany, by the Whigs— 
vice Erastus Corning, resigned. — 

Gov. Ritner has appointed Thureday the 29th of June asa 
day of special election in the Northern Liberties of Philadel- 
phia for a Member of Congress, vice Hon. Francis J. Har 
per, deceased. 

General Gaines.—The Texan 
marble statue of Gen. Gaines. 
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It was, and is, oped that ths merchants would, til! 
Congress assembled, cheerfully incur the diminished sacz ifi- 
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been ordered to execute it. . Can any one imagine may 
be the debt of gratitude the Texans owe Gen. Gaines! 






























































The Bank Suspension.—A very importent question has 
arisen ander the new state of things througbout the country, 
as follows: When calamity overtakes a nation in such a 
manner that the Banks in its most. central and commanding 


out specie to the last dollar, with a certainty that they will 
eventually be co npelled to suspend !—or shall they take the 
decisive step u‘ once? The following response of the Phile- 
delphia Banks to a Committee appointed by a public meet- 
ing hostile to the suspension throws much light on the subject : 


At meeting of delegates from all the Banks of the city of 
Philadelphia and adjoining districts, held at the Exchange, 
the following reply to the communication of the committee of 
the public meeting held on the fifteenth inst. addressed to the 
said Banks, was unanimously agreed to, and ordered to be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary on behalf of the meet- | 
ing. 

To Mesers. F. Stoever, E. A. Penniman, John Wilbank, Nathan Hall, 
Thomas Hogan, William Thompson, Robert M. Lee. 

Gentlemen—Your letter of the 17th inst. was received | 

pe ope and submitted to a meeting of delegates from the | 

of the city and county of Philadelphia, in whose name 
we are authorized to answer your inquiries. This we shall | 
proceed to do promptly and cheerfully. 

Between the Banks and the community there ought always 
to be a clear understanding. The banks are in fact the rep-| 
resentatives of the capital and industry of the community. | 
If the business of the country was confined merely to what | 
could be carried on with gold and silver, that business would | 
be in the hands of the very few who could command gold /| 
and silver, and nine-tenths of all those works which give em-| 
ployment to a | would cease to exist. It is the banks) 
which supply by it the want of gold and silver. They | 
enable men with more industry and talents than money ,tounder- 
take valuable works, to give employ to a great number of 
hands and give activity to the spirit of enterprise. 

The factories, the ship-building, the house-building, the 
coal-mines, the a roads—the whole industry of the 
country are ina su or assisted by credits 
Saiecd Sem tale, Tee belle’ chon wes 2 from 
the industry of the country. If the country » the 
banks If the country suffers, the suffer ; and 
the banks can never do any thing which injures the country, 
which does not stil] more injure themselves. 

Accordingly, in the late proceedings they have been guided 
by the same principle of common interest which will readily 

the answer to your two inquiries. 

Ist. You express a wish to know the reasons of the adop- 
tion of the measure of ing specie payments. 

he tem a al ve of Phila- 
delphia was i by this—that the banks of New-York 
stopped paying specie. The banks of Philadelphia therefore 
thoyght if others would not pay specie.to them and to the cit 
izens of Philadelphia, it would be very wrong to pay epecie 
to othere—because this would be paying specie at the ex- 
pense of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

The specie in the banks of Philadelphia is the fund on 
which loans are made to the merchants, manufacturers and 


mechanics of Philadelphia. When the ie diminishes, 
the loans are diminichod; ead if the bashed. gape on pay- 


ics, and the consequences would be, that all the labor- 
ing classes would soon have been without employment. 
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. They would be glad to do it, but they are satisfied that 
the ing classes. 


be injurious to 4 
The reasons are these. If itis tto specie pay- 
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If, when it was paid out, you could keep it in circulation, it 
would be well—but that is impossible while it is bought up 
immediately and carried off. Besides,to pay five doilar notes is 
just as bad as paying hundred dollar notes—because the owner of 
a hundred dollar note has only to come first and get it chung- 
ed into fives, and then he draws the whole hundred a 
and sends it away. Again—why sheuld you pay a five dollar 
note, and not a ten or a fifty? Would it be just to pay one man 
and not all? Is it not better to keep all the specie safely un- 
til the time comes when every body can be paid alike ? 

The course of the Banks of Philadelphia has been justified 
completely by the conduct of all the other Banks in the Uni- 
ed Statee—as far as we have heard from them, a hep 
i nded specie payments—and all having avoi ° 
~ pam er sa a small notes and large ones. The 
very few institutions that made an effort under the most favor- 
able circumstances to continue specie payments, after the ex- 
periment of a few days, or hours, found themselves compelled 
to submit to overruling necessity. 

While all the — > the United =v pu protect their 
neighbors by kegping their specie, it would a to be un-| 
safe for the Philadelphia Banks to expose the merchants, | 
manufacturers, and mechanics of the city and county to the 
injury which they must suffer by any permanent attempt to 
pay specie. In conclusion, it may be proper to add, that it 
has been suggested that the Banks mizht be induced to part 
with their present stock of specie. We deem it a duty to ap-| 
prize you, that no such disposition exists, and that the Banks 
looking steadily to a resumption of specie payments, will 
carefully guard their present supply, and will not reduce it 





for the purpose of gain. We have now given candidly the 
motives of the proceedings of the Banks, and shall be zratiti- 
ed if they appear reasonable to the respectable body of our 
fellow citizens whom you worthily represent on this occasion. 
Very ee yours, 
(Signed) NUEL EYRE, Chairman. 


PesxssYivasia.—Gov. Ritner has issued a proclamation, | 





in which he refuses to call the Legislature together, as he | 
bas been requested— 

“ Because the evils under which the good people of this 
Commonwealth labor, have not been produced by the action 
of the government of this State, but mainly by the unneces- 
sary and unauthorived interference of the Gensral Govern: | 
ment, with the currency and ed transactions of the | 
country ; and, therefore, the constituted authorities of Penn- | 
sylvania cannot, now, by any active measures, arrest, or ma- | 
terially mitigate the misfortune, relief from which must come 
from the same source with the injury : 

“ Because all the measures which have been proposed to | 
be adopted, by the State Legislature, to meet the emergency, 
would, in my opinion, rather increase than diminish the real 
difficulties of our condition.” 

The three objects for which the Legislature could be as- 
sembled, he sets forth as, lst— 

“* Authority to the Banks to issue notes of denominations 
less than five dollars, would be the infliction of great per- | 
manent evil to alleviate a tem 'y embarrassment, and | 
would only be the substitution of the lower denominations of | 
a circulating medwm for the higher denominations of the 
same, without wihtaning ay of gael from circulation, | 
or giving to one sirenger claims on public confidence than the | 
chat, Cantey tasting the aggregate amount of bank notes, 
without increasing the smount of specie or property repre-_ 
sented,and thus inevitalby depreciating the uctual value of 
the existing representative currency. 

“The passage of a law to save the forfeiture of the char-| 
ters, to which the banks will become subject, by continuing 
to refuse specie for their notes, would only increase and ren-| 
der more lasting the mischief. The instant result would in | 
all probability be a vast and ruinous increase of the bank | 





note circulation—a megs yee diminution of its real value | 
i obtaining bank loans—a sudden 


be paid in hard money, dollar for dollar, to the ruin of thou- 


“ The passage of a law for the stay of executionin case 
of debt, besides aggravating the evils just named, would ac- 
custom our citizens to a disregard for the obligations of low 


familiarity with the dependence of indebtedness, wholly in- 
consistent with the character of Pennsylvania citizens. 

For these reasons, I deem it inexpedient for the present to 
convene the Legislature.” 





Fire.—A little before 12 o'clock on Saturday night,thethird 
Joft of the large and valuable drug store of Messrs. Bush & 
Hillyer, No. 184 Greenwich street, was discovered to be on 
fire, and the flames spread rapidly to the adjoining floors, be- 
fare it was possible to get them under. The prompt arrival 


LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 
Passed at the late Session of the New-York Legislature. 

Accepting the deposite of certain moneys belonging to the 
United Nesene. 

To repeul in part the revised statutes relating to authorised 

ing, and the circulation of certain notes or evidences of 
debt issued by banks. 

Amending the revised statates in relation to insurances 
made on property in this state against losses by fire, ir fur. 
eign countries, and by individuals and associations authorised 
by law. 

To amend the act entitled ‘an act regulating the specific 
funds of this state,’ passed May 19th, 1835. 

To change the manner of aprointing bank commissioners. 

To amend the third section of ‘an act regulating suits on 
~~ of exchange and promissory notes,’ passed Apri! 25, 

832. " 

Amending the ‘ act relative to the bank fund,’ passed Apni 
20, 1833. 

To amend title six of c 
revised statutes, relating to 
ants of this state. f 

To amend an act entitled ‘an act to regulate the taxation 
of accounts of district attorneys,’ passed May 11, 1835. 

To amend the title first, chapter four, part second of the 
revised statutes, concerning limited parinerships. 

To repeal an act entitled ‘an act to subject certain debu 
owing to non-residents to taxation.’ 

Authorizing a loan of certain moneys belonging to the Uni 
ted States, deposited with the state of New York for sat 
keeping. 

To amend article fifth, title tenth, chapter ninth, part firs 
of the revised statutes, entitled ‘regulations and penalties « 
the inspection, packing and removing of salt, and the paynext 
of duties.’ 

To regulate the powers and duties of public administrator 
and surrogates, relative to the property and effects of forcigt- 
ers. 

To regulate the distribution of bank stock. 

In relation to writs of habeas corpus and certiorari. 

Concerning common schools. 

In addition to the act to create a fund for the benefit of th 
creditors of certain monvyed corporations, and for other pur- 
poses, passed April 2, 1829. 

Regulating cost in i 


er IIL of the firet part of the 
enumeration of the inhatit- 


to recover damages for the 
use and occupation of lands after j tin ejectment. 

Concerning the sale of real estate by mortgage. 

To amend the fifth subdivision of section ten of the act er 
tuded ‘an act to abolish inprisonment for debt and to punish 
fraudulent debtors,’ passed April 26, 1831. 

To prevent usury. 

To subject moneyed or stock corporations to assessment {or 
highway labor. 

Authorizing the appointment of commissioners to digest 
and report a judicial and equity system for the state of New 
York. 

To amend the revised statutes in relation to the appoint 
ment of commissioners of deeds in the respective towns ia 
this state. 

To amend the act entitled ‘an act directing the manner of 
choosing electors of President and Vice President,’ pasted 
April 15, 1829. 

Suspending for a limited time certain provisions of lav, 
and for other \. 

To amend the revised statutes in relation to escapes from 
prisons and assisting therein. 

Concerning the proof of wills, executors and administrator’, 
guardians and wards and surrogates courts. 

To amend title fifth, chapter sixth, part third of the rev- 
sed statutes relative to the sale and redemption of real estate 
sold under execution. 

In relation to the office of Surrogate. ; 

To amend an act entitled ‘an act suspending for a limited 
time certain provisions of law and for other purposes,’ pasted 
May 16th, 1837. 

to restrict and equalize certain fees of notaries public. 

EEE 


Suicide —Mre. Mary Slack. consort of Mr. Jacob Slack, 
0! Washington township in this county, put a period to ber 
existence on Wednesday morning last, by ing herself. 
She has been laboring for several years under derangem™ 
at intervals, during one of which some time since, sbe 

the lives of three of her children, and nearly term 

her own existence by cutting her throat, since which 

time there has been a total suspension of the attacks, vat 

within short time previous to the commission of the above 

act She was found about a mile from the house, hanging 
a dogwood. ( Zanesville Messenger. 





Fire.—The large flouring mill at the dam at Black Rok. 
Lake Erie, was destroyed by fire on the 19th inst. The mi! 
was owned by the Black Rock Land Company, and lea-d 
by Kingman & Durfee for two years. The mill was not '™ 





the firemen upon this occasion, undoubtedly 
borhood from an extensive conflagratian. 


of the engines, together with the address and zeal displayed by 
ved the neigh-| 


sured, and the loss is estimated at $20,000. The stork, 
$8,000, was covered. ‘The fire, it is thought, originated from 
the friction of the machinery. ‘ 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«sSong of the Mountaineer,” and “ The Burial in the Wilderness,” 
L arc sincerely welcomed. 
‘The Music of Nature” is declined. “ Twilight” do “ Death at Sea” | 
. tue very badly measured, “Single Biessedaces” do. “ The 
ludiau Massacre” do. 
‘The Child of Nature” (Rural Bard) we decline with regret. It is 
fairly written, but lacks t. 
“The Mutual Mistake” will aot answer. The story has been better 
told before. * 
The favors of W.H.C.W. are filed for insertion. 





ee 





(Continued from our last.) 

M. Pettingill of Albany does not call for his paper. If be intends 

coneving, oo wee be greatly obliged by his paying up the balance 
due us—8 

T. Brooks, of Collinsville, Ct. has left his former aod 

gone—the Postmaster does not say w toTexas. The 

gentleman was sadly negligent in not cancelling our small clair 


f 2 for subseription, 
ss hrs sorry set !"—such was the exclamation of our @~.thern Age 
as he ban ied in bis report of the state of affairs in New-Orieans » 
far as The New-Yorker is concerned. We give the statement as he 
rendered it to as: 

B.L.Chitteadea, New-Orleans.. .....‘no such man’... ....-$2,50 










J.Robinson,... «+++ «+ DOee cee eee cee e ent QOWD. cee ee cerns 3,00 
EJ. Williams. «00 0. dO. sees 

J.W.Burgen & Co... do.... 

W.Dunn, .....6+00e do.... 





Now be it knowa that our paper bas been sent weekly for the last 
two tears to the above gentiemen, who to have evacuated New 
Orleans. One year’s subscription was paid by each of them,—bat on 
sending our Collector to receive paymeat for the agnend poms. he dis- 
covers thatthey have takea the wings of the morning, To the Post- | 
master of New-Orleans we teader our thanks for his mftenfion at some 
distant period to inform us of the facts respecting these subécriptions. | 
Had he beea somewhat earlier in the discharge of his official duties, 
much trouble and some ex would have been spared us. 

Taken altogether, New is decidedly the grave of Northern 
vewspaper interest. The wretched state of the mail trans 

-partly owing to the distance—requires that a a should be 
hoope f with irom bands to ensure its safe arrival; in addition to all 
this, subscribers may to K hatka or bd om whey years be- 
fore we can, through the official medium, learn whether our paper is 
lifted, or suffered to lumber the shelves of the N.O. Post-Office. We 
have strong misgivings that there is carelessness somewhere ; but as 
it 1 not our province to correct ahuses, we have resorted to the only 
slternative—that of discontinuing every subscription where advance i 
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‘\struct and admonish the young, traiding their minds to the love of 


LITBRARY—DOMESTIC. 


“ Wild Flowers, Culled for Early Youth—By a Lady.” —We are ap- | 
prehensive that this volume will please rather from the excellence of 
| its intent and spirit than from any extraordinary displey of talent in i 
its pages. It consists of eight stories and sketches designed to in- 


| benevolence and virtue. It is thoroughly imbued with a spirit of ho- 
liness and faith, (1 vol. 12mo. pp. 257. John 8. Taylor, Brick Church | 
Chapel.) | 

“ The Family Preacher.” —J.8. Taylor has also just published “ The | 
Wamily Preacher; or Domestic Duties illustrated and enforced in 
Kight Discourses—by Rev. Rufus William Bailey of South Carolina. 
‘The subjects treated of are as follows: J. Genera) Introduction; IL 
Duties of Husbands—Col. iii. 19: IIL. Duties of Wives—Epb. v. 2, | 
24; IV. Duties of Females—Mark xiv. 8; V. Duties of Parents—Eph. | 
vi. 45 VI. Duties of Children—Eph, vi.1; VIL Duties of Masters—_ 
Cel. iv. 1; VILL Duties of Servants—Eph. vi. 5—8. 


“ Graham's Lecture to Young Men.”—A second edition of this no- 
ted Lecture (twice delivered poten Raby taiiaans me Btsetyp Sas) 
heen recently published by Light & Stearns, Boston. On the pro- 
priety of such publications there are conflicting opinions. It resta || 
on an assumption that the necessity therefor is vital and overruling ; 
aud that such is the fact is testified by distinguished physicians, prin- 
cipals of seminaries, Xc. at the commencement of this book. (J. P. 
allender, 141 Nassau st.) 











“ Letters about the Hudson.”—We understand that a new edition of 
this clever volume, from the pen of Freeman Hunt, Esq: is now in| 
preparation, with additions and improvements. The favorable re- | 
ception accorded to the former editions is ap earnest of its further 
popularity. we Al 

“ The Arkansas Times” and “The Arkansas Advocate,” at Little | 
Rock, have been united, and will be published under the 
jvint title. Albert Pike, @ promising yong writer, and poet of the 
Southwest, is senior Editor, J. H. Reel, co-Editor and* publisher.— | 
We believe this duplication of joursals may be carried to a much 
greater extent in this country, wit great profit to all parties: 


Hon. William C. Rives has accepted the invitation of the literary so- 
cieties of Union College, w deliver the address the day preceding 
commencement, in July ext. | 








The Weather.—Cold, rainy and uncomfortable—an hour | 
of sunshine, six showers, and the rest in damp cloudiness, 
turm an average day. We dislike croaking; but ghis cannot | 





payment has not been made. In consequence of this arrangement, 
our list of more than seventy subscribers has been reduced to some- | 
thing less than fen. i 
The necessity for this may be shown in the simple fact that the | 
Collector waited upon the Cashier of one of the N.O. Banks, present- | 
ed bis bill, and was told by the leman that ae came he be- 
lieved, but that he did not inten wi wh for it! Prank in word and 
iu principle! We would ask of our thera subscribers in common | 
justice toinform us when they purpose removing, even if they do not 
remit the amount due. We can better afford to lose what they owe, | 


le favorable tw the grairi harvest. However, June and July| 
may improve the prospect. 

Great Flood in Connecticut.—Owing to the violent and | 
vontinaous rains of last week, the Connecticut river rose to, 
/an a@nusual and disastrous height on Friday and Saturday, | 
vverflowing the intervales, sweeping away fences, and doing | 








than add, by way of iaterest, some four or six months’ emissiva of our | 
aper, to be sold by the local Postmaster as waste paper at twenty- 
cents for the hundred. 

Nor is the hint applicable alone to our Southeru frieads. We fre- 
quently reeeive notices that Tom, Dick or Harry removed six months 
ago to Michigan or Wisconsin. We object to delay, gentiemen—send 
us immediate netice. 

J. H. MORE, P. M. of Ticonderoga, N. Y. (we give the name in | 
capitals) writes to us wader date of the 19th instant that we have been | 
sending a paper addressed to Jonas Holden for twenty-three months, | 
- that there is no such man ia his neighborhood ! — said J. H. | 

ore has only one practicable mode of preventing us hyve | to, 
the Postmaster General, and that isto sead us immédiately §4,75.— 
Ue must kaow that he is liable,—and we do pot feel to put | 
up with such @ gross outrage upon common honesty & ts 
by hum in suffering ad — ge! to remain aocalled for ——— space | 
of urarly two years. ¢ give him two weeks to think of | 


John Simes of Moreeville, N.Y. has seglected to pay us. His bill is 
$250, which we should like to receive. His paper is 4. 
W. H. Spencer of Corinth, Vt. is in arrears for twenty-six mouths’ | 


subscription to The New-Yorker. The Postmaster does not inform 
us whether Spencer has ran away or still remains in Corinth, Vt— 
Ifwo are right in concluding thet be has not emigrated, will he send 
we $6 to balance accounts? 

A. Angeviac, Na. 79 Bedford-street, has regelved The New-Yorker 
thirty mouths without paying ene cent. IP This is the first notice. 








“A Treatise on Bread end Bread-Making—By Sytrester Graham.”— 
This little work commends itself to the common sense of every one 
who prizes health or happiness—to the continued enjoyment of 
which a proper and wholesome diet is highly conducive if not abso- 
lutely indispensable. Mr. Graham's reasons for preferring unbolted 
to superfine flour fur bread are such as no physiologist will attempt | 
to controvert, and no mere epicure ought to pass unheeded. They 
are substantially such as have been urged by every qualified writer 
a the subject since the days of Galen and Hippocrates. On his ge- 
neral propositions, that bread should be well made, of the best mate- 
tials and by competent persons, and that all which is not so made 
should be thrown away rather then eaten, we presume Mr. G. will 
have few opponents. His idea that ladies should tavariably make | 
the ‘read for their families, instead of relying on bakers or servants, 
may not be so universally palatable, But, since ‘the pressure’ will 
not permit our booksellers to publish any new novels or other light 
Treading, we respectfully suggest that some persons may spend an 
hour profitably over ‘A Treatise on Bread.’ In these evil times, what 
is but the amusement or fancy of to-day may be the necessity of to- 


2reat damage to the early crops. Many ef the bridges on | 
the tributary streams were swept away, rendering the roads | 
temporarily impassable. All the rivers in the State were | 
swelled wo a dangerous degree. We have not learned the | 
full extent of the damage, but fear it must be great, as the | 
Connecticut is said to have been higher than for years before. | 
The backwardness of the season, however, must have kept | 
the spring crops generally out of the reach of injury. 








Fire in South-street.—A fire was discovered on Thursday 
evening about half past ten o'clock, in the store occupied by | 
John P. Austin, Commission Merchant, 61 South-street, near | 
the corner of Wall-atreet. The fire soon extended to the ad- 
joining store occupied by Silas Holmes. The whole interior | 
wf No. 61 was with most of the contents of the | 
huilding. The damage to No. 62 was smail. The Fire De-| 
partment were early u the spot, and exerted themselves | 
vigorously to extinguish the flames. The night was very dark. 
A heavy storm of rain and an abundant supply of water, did | 
much towards suppressing the flames. 








Murder,—Mr. Josephus Wood: uff was murdered by Clark 
Dolly at the residence of the latter, at Italy in this county, 
on Friday last. It appears, as far as we can learn, that Dolly, | 
sceing the deceased voming towards his house, said to oné of | 
the family that Woodruff was coming to kill him, and then | 
withdrew behind the door to await his approach; and as he | 
entered he stabbed him with a butcher knife. Woodruff re- | 
treated and Dolly pursned and overtook him and inflicted | 
another stab which proved fatal. Dolly has been arrestedas | 
now confined in jail to await his tial, which will probably | 
take place at the next Curcuit Court, which commences on. 
ithe Sth of June. [Penn-Yan Democrat. 

{ 


Fatal Casuaities.—The wife of Wm. Greenwood, a poor | 











tuborer, residing in the tewn of vesant, wassobadly burnt | 
on the 10th inst. ia consequence of her clothes taking fire, 
that she expired the following day. 


A son of Jahn McDole, of Columbiaville, was drowned on 
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State Education Convention.—A convention of teachers 
and others friendly to the cause of education, was held for 


the state of New-York at Utica on the llth and 12th inst. 
| The Hon. J. D. Hammond, of Cherry Valley, was appotated 
president of the convention, Prof. Alonzo Vester, Union 


College, Dr. John Mc Call, and Rev. J. W. Michell, of Usica, 
G. W. Hungerford, esq. of Watertown, H. H. Ingraham, of 
Poughkeepsie, B. N. Loomis, of Binghamton, and E. Wilson, 
of Troy, vice-presidents; and Samuel N. Sweet aad George 
B. Gilendining, secretaries. About 100 members were in at- 
tendance. A committee appointed at a previous convention 
to draft a constitution fora state society made a report, which 
was adopted, and most of the gentlemen nt became mem- 
bers of the association.—It is to be the “ New-York 
State Society for the Improvement of Common Schools.” 
Professor Potter delivered an address before the convention, 
in speaking of which the Utica Observer says, “ It was truly 
admirable both for its wisdom asd its eloquence, and every 
way worthy of the high reputasion of its author, for depth of 
perspicuity and beauty of style, and happi of 
delivery.” Several lectures were also delivered, which with 
the pi te are to be published. Pertinent and forcible res- 
olutions were likewise saaie, and . And = 
whole proceedings ave calculated to enlist public feeling 
call out wablio ete in aid of education. 7 
' [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 
Appalling Calamity.—By the Express Mail of Friday of 
last week we were apprised (just after our last paper went 
to presa) of the most dreadful steamboat disaster that ever 


|| occurred on that river of wholesale murder, the Mississippi. 


The steamboat Ben Sherrod, Capt. Castleman, which left 
New Orleans on the 7th inst. for Louisville, caught fire on the 
morning of the 9th, a few miles below Natchez, burnt and 
blew up, with the loss of one hundred and seventy-five lives! 
This disaster is wholly attributable to the most gross and 
criminal misconduct. With his decks covered with cotton, 
pine wood, and other combustibles, and powder and saltpetre 
in the hold, the captain was engaged in a race with the steam- 


|| boat Prairie, crowing every inch of steam, and set his boat 


on fire from the extreme heat of the boilers, as he had done 
once or twice before. An open barrel of whiskey stood on 
deck, to stimulate the hands to exert themselves in making 
steam, and most of them were intoxicated! Words will but 


|| feebly express our indignation at this atrocious trifling with 


human life. Surely, the laws which neglect to provide for 
the punishment of such a crime are responsible for its com- 
mission. We give nearly all the particulars that have 
reached us: 
From the New Orlenas Bee, May 11. 
Horrible Catastrophe.—One of those terrible accidents but 
too common on the western rivers, occurred on Tuesday, at 


'| one o'clock in the morning, by which about one hundred and 


tifty lives were lost. The steamer Ben Sherrod, Capt. Cas- 
tleman, left this place on Sunday mofning, bound to Louis- 
ville, and at the time just mentioned, when about 30 miles 
below Natchez, she was found to be enveloped in flames, and 
out of near 200 on board, only about 50 or 60 were 
saved. The fire is believed to have originated from the wood 
used as fuel being piled up near the boiler. The story of the 
disaster was related to us by a young man who was a cabin 
passenger, and it is awfully interesting, and his own escape 
almost miraculous. When he awoke he put on his clothes, 
and leaped into the yaw! which was hanging at the stern, and 
was followed by about 40 other men, one of whom cut the 
rope connecting the stern of the steamer to the bow of the 
yawl, and the latter canted over uuu Lung in @ perpendicular 
position, the bow towards the water. All on board were 
precipitated into the water, and are believed to have been 
drowned, with the ex: of the narrator, and he saved 
himself by clinging to the thwarts. In a few minutes about 
pe por | the crew made their way to the stern of the steam- 
er placed themselves in the boat, suspended as she war. 
One of them imprudently took out his knife and cut the rope 
which attached the steamer to the stern of the yawl, and s 
plunged as might have been expected, ful] twenty feet under 
water. All that had been hanging to her were missing, ex- 
cept four and the individual who relates the story. He says 
when he rose to the surface he found himself under the yaw!, 
and she was lying bottom up. Being strong, active and ex- 
pert at swimming, he worked his way from underneath, and 
mounted on her bottom, where he was soon joined by the four 
other men who had saved themselves, in this situation 
they floated twelve miles down the river, before they were 
picked up by the Columbus. 

Captain Castleman, by vigorvus exertions, saved his wife 
and two children—one of his children and his father were 
lost. A Mr. Smith also had the luck to save his wife and o: @ 
child—and we add with pain that one of his children is mis- 


8 . . 
"There was some powder on board, immwhat quantity we 
know not—but the knowledge that it was there seemed to 








morrow. (Boston: Light & Stearns, New-York: Callender, 141 
Vassau-st.) 


Monday afternoon of last week in the Kiaderhook creek, at 
that place. y [Kinderhook Sentinel. 


have paralyzed the efforts of the crew, and its oxplosion @1- 






























































Swniex Deaie thé itn, whe was at the wheel during the fire, 


ved, 
4 peak ine Ee O38 ealin pocemagys, these ove byt about 10 
c ai. 


THE NEW-YORKEk. 


ded to the deep horrors of the scene. We are informed that || any alarm to the gers, who were all asleep in their 
there were nine ladies on board, only two of whom were res-|| berths. The captain for a while attempted to allay the ex- 
cued. treme confusion by stating that the fire was extinguished ; 
The survivors of this appalling disaster unanimously con- || twice he forbade the lowering of the yawl,which was attempt- 
cur in expressions of the warmest gratitude to Captain Jones | ed by the deck bands and passengers. The shrieks of near- 
of the Coiumbus, for his activity in picking them up, and for || ly three hundred on board now rose wild and dread- 
his kindaess while on board his steamer. The steamboat ||ful. The cry was fo the shore! to the shore! and the boat 
Alton passed downwards not long after the accident occurred, |} made for the starbuard shore, but did not gain it, as the whee! 
when may unfortunates were still struggling for life in the || rope might have given way, or the pilot been driven by the 
water. The survivors are not quite so eloquent in their ex- || flames from his station. The steam was not let off, and the 
ions ef gratitude wo the commander of the Altun, as || boat kept on. The scene of horror now beggared all descrip- 


are towards Capt. Jones. tion. 
From the Herald. The yawl, which had been filled with the crew, had sunk, 

drowning some who were in it, and a 

other alternative than to jump overboard t taking even 
time to dress. were ten Indies on board, wko all went 


















instantly, and others clinging to planks—two of the number 
most froid, “ How will 1” To the en- || Were finally sa Some are supposed to 
treaties ethers. Sar help, he replied’ “Oh, you are very hotbeaten baste amas bang] the then Shamed--ane man by 


. Mr. 
Ray's face and arms were much burnt while clinging to 
the boat in'the above position—he lost $20,000 in Natchez 
and United States paper. 

steamboat Alton arrived half an hour after the Colum- 
from the carelessness or indiscretion of those on 
beurd, was the means of drowning many 
floating in the water. She drove intothe midst of the exhausted 
who were too weak longer to make exertion, and 
by the commotion occasioned by her wheels, drowned a large 
nember. A gentleman by the name of Hamiltun, from Lime- 
stone county, Alabama, was floating or a barrel, and sustain- 
ing also a lady, when the Alton drove up and washed them 
both under—the lady was drowned, but Mr. Hamiltan came 
up and floated down the tiver fifteen miles; when he was ta- 
ken up by the steamer Statesman. 

Mr. NcDowell attributes the drowning of his wife to the 
indiscretion of the mamiers of the Alton, as she was floating 
safely on a plank at that time. Me. McDowell sustained him- | 
self some time against the current,.o that he only floated two 


was conversing with a friend of ours just before he left this 
city, about the barning of the St. Martinsville, and the bur- 
ning of her tiller rope three or “If ever I'm 
i@da@ boat that takes fire, (sai 
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same time | — down the river, when he swum ashore ten miles above 
holding ber infant to her bosom; in endeavoring to go for- || Fort Adams. 
woripher dress caught fre, aod wes tate MA Ty Wah an Mr. Rundell floated down the river ten miles, and was ta- 
sive life; after seeing fall into the ffames | ken up by a flat boat,at the mouth of Bufiay creek.—He saved 


his money in his pantaloons’ pocket, but lost one thousand 
dollars’ worth of freight. Mr. McDowell inst his wife, son, 
|| a lady, Miss Frances Few, who was under bis protection, and 


- on beard, of which net more than || 
sixty ving 175 drowned, including the Captain's 
cuibbenendhin father. His wife was picked up bya flat 


wonton disregard of life evinced by thecaptain of this boat some 
weeks ago at Vicksburg, by which some ten or twelve per- 
sons were drowned, not a single individual, who had any 
regard for his life, should have ventured on that same boat 
\while under such a recklese commander. A person who 
would refuse to bring his boat to for the purpose of landing 
a dozen individuals, would not scruple to run a race with two 
hundred passengers on board, fire his boat with the red 
heat of his boilers. The Ben Sherrod had been on fire twice 
during the race on that same night previous to the final con- 
ion. 

A large quantity of specie was in the boat on its way to 
the Suietine vas. Ao that was lost. One oie 
| his pocket containing $38,000 under his pillow, and though 
he escaped with life, he lost all his money. A great many 
more on board had large amounts of money 
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i steamboats ; || With the most, or all of which, in the confusion, was 
there at léas fifty 3 lost. 
by it of soine dear and beleved member—over one hundred ‘ : 
beings burried by it out of time into eternity, with scarcea | Zarth es in Syria.—A scientific letter, dated Beyrout, 


January 2d, 1837, says that the earthquake felt in that city 


moment’s warning. And those who ved, 
: = ~ $y. ped Ay ne prerd the previous day was accompanied by a rumbling noise, last- 


are said to be severely barnt ; some so much so, that their 


recovery is very doubtful. ed about ten seconds, and appeared to from the 
We that eight different losions took place north. No buildings were thrown down in the town, but sev- 
oa the boat whiJe burning—first, ls of whiskey, en or eight without the walls, and one or two lives were lost. 


brandy, &c., then the +otters bin up with a fearful explosion, 
and lastly, 39 barrels of gunpowder exploded, which strewed 
the surface of the river with fragments. 


Adéitional Particulars of the Loss of the Den Sherrod — 
TheNatchez papers contain further particulars of the deplorable 
engaged in a race wits: the steamer Prairie; and the fire took 
fom: she great heat of the boilers, caused by raising her steam 
w its extreme power,—a barre! of whi was placed on 
deck for tie use of the hands during the race, who drank to 
excers and becgme intoxicated. 

At about 12 o’clock at night the furnace became so heated 
that it comtumicated ‘ire to the wood, of which there was on 
board abont sixty cord:. When the crew discovered the fire, 


In the neig!.borhood of Beyrout, the course of the-river Ontil- 
ias was —When the water returned, it was turbid, 
and ofa reddish, sandy color, During the day of the carth- 
quake, the atmosphere was close, and charged with electrici- 
ty. Four or five minutes after the shock the compass was still 
agitated. At Damascus four minarets and several houscs 
were thrown down; and at Acre, part of the walls and some 
buildings. Saffet was entirely destroyed, and nearly ull the 

lation, amounting to between 4 and 5000, had perished. 
The peount near the city was rent into fearful chasms. Tibe- 
eee ee overthrown, > lake rose and 
swept away many inhabitants. despatch contains 
2 lit of thirty-atee which had been totally destroyed, 
ond he presse . Moore says, it had been ascer- 
tained, the was felt on a line of five hundred 


| Louisiana, and the withdrawal of the seamen 





From the New Orleans Bee of May 18, 
MEXICAN ACCOUNT oe CAPTURE OF THE GEN, 
The following account of the capture of the 
Urrea by the United States sloop of war Natchez, Aa 
der Mervine, has been communicated to us by a Mexican off. 
cer, an eye witness to the whole affair, who has just arrived 
from Pensacola with despatches to the Mexican Consul in this 
city. He informs us that on the faith of this statement, Com, 
modore Dallas has released the Gen. Urrea. Pre ing ovr 
readers to make the allowances which naturally will sugges 
themselves in ing these details, we have complied with 
the author's wish to give them publicity, believing that they 
may tend, by a comparison with the statement which Cap. 
Mervine may deem a to aan Se formation of 
an accurate opinion j tis to be hoped 
the mildness evinced by Commodore Dalias oe 


ig |) outrage, and the known moderation and wisdom of Bust. 


mente, may lead to a pacific termination of the existing dif- 
Ities : 

= all atiending the affair between the Mexican 
Urrea and U. 8. sloop of war Netches, of the 


The Mexican squadron, composed of the brigs Libertada, 


| Vencedor, Gen. Teran and Gen. Urrea, met with and cor. 
| municated on the Ist of April in lat. 29 81, and long. 88 136, 
| in the meridian of Cadiz, with the schooner Champion fran 


New-Orleans, bound for Matagorda, loaded with arms, pw- 
visions and other merchandize. The commanders of aij of 
said vessels being called on board of the Libertador. held, 
council which lasted from 8 o'clock in the evening until mii- 
aight ; the treaty with the two nations was examined, and i. 
ter deliberation it was resolved that the schooner be sent 0 
Matamoras ; that she be delivered up to the Cuptain, and thu 
the cargo be detained until the decide whethe: : 
be confiscated or not. Of the 12 passengers six were put « 
board of the General Urrea, and the balance remained in te 
schooner with the captain and his crew. On the 2d a! 
o'clock in the morning 6 soldiers and 3 seamen were sa: 
from the Libertador with rations, and express orders wre 
manding the prize not to any th ing to ve 
schooner, so as to avoid any claims that might hereafter « 
made, an order which was faithfully obeyed. At 10 o'clod, 


| Capt. Davis had the hatchways sealed, and at 6 o'clock I. 


M. the schooner got under way, escorted by the Urre. 
On the 5th she anchored off the Bar at the Braseos de 51. .+ 
go, being unable to get over it, and remained there until te 
7th, when she crossed it. On the same day, the Louisian, 
came to the anchorage bound for Matagorda, Texas, fra 
New-Orleans, having been taken by the squadron, and ume 
the conveyance of an officer. She was unable to enw 
the bar by reason of the violence of the waves. 

Oa the 8th the Corvette Natchez appeored. The Urea 


| hoisted her flag, and ordered the Champion to boist bn 


(the American.) The corvette approached towards the w- 
chorage, and sent a boat to the Urrea with some letters frm 
the Commandant of Marine at Vera Cruz to the address of ve 
Commander of the Squadron. As soon as the boat retuned 
she was sent back to the Louisiana; and immediately sfic- 
wards the Natchez anchored near the cannons of the Ure, 
with holes and lighted matches, to fin 
Scud alee dle ba subd tens sent for the Ca lg 

ere 0 
board of that vessel, stating that men would be sent from. 
Natchez. 

The Commander of the Urrea thereupon sent an officer 
board of the Corvette, ting that he was not the cp 
turer of the schooner, could not depart from the ories 
he had received from the Commander of the equadree, wl 
that be was ible for all the hostile acts that be my! 
commit against that vessel. The Commander of the Co 
vette ansvered by that the clearance of the ves 
might be shown him : did was told, that on the day of ber ® 
ival it was sent to General Bravo; but thet he could eibe 


asked for. During the interval the same boat belong 
to the Corvette, trans the Mexican soldiers ani + 
men on board of the Urrea, placing in their stead seamet 
ing to the Natchez. 


! 
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“they all left their. posts and ran for the yaw! without giving " miles in length by minety in breadth. 
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ests at a furcign court. 
the United States was compelled to adjourn, prevented an 






inside of the Brassos St. Jago, he would make the brig Gener- 
al Urrea responsible, which was immedistely under the fire 
of his guns. The same boat which carried this message stop- 
ped on her way to the shore, and signified to the commander 
of the Urrea thatthe must not hovst sail, and that if he did he 
should be fired upon. The Captain of the port replied that 
he had orders from Gen. Bravo not ty permit any communi- 
cation with the Champion, but that the Commander of the 
Natches, could very easily, having a Consul at Matamoros 
representing his nation, in what he asked for: and that 
as fur the intention to make the General Urrea responsible, 
he should be aware of the responsibilities he incurred by in- 
sulting the flag of a vessel of war belonging to a friendly pow- 
er. That, besides this, there were three vessels ready to sail 
for New Orleans; and that the delay occasioned them by 
his caprice would cause great prejudice to the interests of the 
merchants trading between that place and Matamoros. On 
the 16th the Urea put up her sails to dry; at half past eight 
o'clock, the Natchea sent a boat to inform her that if she at- 
tempted to go to sea, she would be sunk: the Urrea informed 
the Captain of the port of this message, and at 2 o'clock P. 
M. the same officer who had been on board in the morning, 
signified to the Urrea to lower bis flag and pendant, or he 
would be fired upon. The commander of the Urrea replied, 
that until he was fired upon he would not pull down his flag: 
The answer was no sooner cqnveyed back to the Commander 
of the Natchez than « bullet fire was opened upon the Urrea. 
The Urrea with 4 pieces of 8 and a pounder of 12, being un- 
able to contend against 12 24lb. pieces, and a heavy firing 
from the decks with shot,lowered her flag, [t was on- 
ly when the American had been seen floating over the 
Urrea that the fort and schooner Bravo o a fire, but the 
distance was so great that nove of the * struck the Cor- 
vette. The Commander of the Corvette wishing to lund the 
crew of the Urrea, it was thought ashore that he intended to 
make an attack on the coast: and, the fire from the fort was 
directed towards the 4 boats transporting them, when a bell! 
struck an American schconer which was moored immediately 
in the direction of the embarkations.. The crew of the Ur- 
rea returned on board of her and the Natchez made sail. 





Florida.—The Tallahassee Floridian of the 13th inst. 
gives aggregate returns of the late election for a delegate in 
Congress for that territory, which embrace all but about 450 
votes. So far the vote is as follows ;—Downing, 1053 ; Read 
1075; Wyatt, 1124. The Floridian says the 450 votes yet 
to come in, will “ unquestionably decide the election in favor 
of Col. Downing by about 300 majority.” 

—S>—=3— 

Latest From Texas.—The last Express Mail from New 
Orleans brings very late advices from Texas—from Houston 
tothe 9th and Velasco to the 19th. The Velasco Telegraph 
contains the Message of President Houston to the Legislature 
of Texas, dated the Sth. It is of moderate length and very 


MISCELLA NEOUS. 


is hoped, be referred to the action of the next session, and re- 
ceive its early determination.” 


kaway Indians hud been at the head 
toa treaty of alliance with the Texian army. The same pa- |) 
per states that the army will shortly encamp at the Neuces | 
river fo receive oye of arms, provisions, &. There | 
were 2500 men who received rations at head quarters, | 
and at the posts of Bexar, Comono, &c. there were 500) 
more. 


Forty men, mostly seamen, had been drafted from the ar- 
my to man the vessels of war at Galveston. These men 
would put the navy on a better footing than it had heretofore 
been, and enable it to meet the enemy. 


Invincible and the Julius Cesar, have fallen into the hands 
of the Mexicans. 

An t was witnessed by the citizens of Galveston 
on the 17th April, between two brigs and a schooner. After 
the firing ceased, they all bore away to the westward. 
| The schooner Flash, with emigrants for Texas, ran ashore 
on Galveston Isiand on the 13th April. A story is told in the 
Herald about her being boarded by a Mexican Naval officer 
the day before. who returned on board his brig, and permitted 
he Flash tw proceed. 


Frou Excraxp.—The packet ship Garrick, Capt. Robin- 
son, arrived on Monday, with London dates to the 17th end 
Liverpool to the 18th—but a trifle later. We omit extracts, 
since the intelligence is of negative importance. The French 
King has not yet been able to reconstruct his Ministry,and we are 


tradict them the next. The Bank of England had not ac- 
ceded to the modest request of the Liverpool merchants for 
an advance of money on their cotton, &c. to shield them from 
sacrifices. Trade of course had not improved, and many 
laborers were out of employment. Cotton had not risen. 
But the most important feature of the advices isthis—there | 
have been few or no failures; even the American houses stood | 
firm, and are said to have paid off a part of the advances| 
of the Bank of England; while the Bank itself seems to 
have noidea of suspending Epecie payment, and the smaller 








It would be an elegant operation indeed if the Bank of| 
England should not be forced to suspend at all! If it shall 
prove that we have crippled our own Banks in a futile at- 
tempt to break those of England by preventing the exporta- 
tion of specie, we shall deserve to stand the laughing-stock of | 
of the world. “ The real question,” says the letter attributed | 





considerable interest. Its exposition of the state of the na- 
tional finances is by no means flattering. The pidost Yond 
hope of an improvement spems to rest on the anticipated suc- 

cess of a deputation which had proceeded to the United 
States to obtein a losn of five millions! (Where will they get 
it!) He states that the army is now well organized and dis- 
ciplined, and, though it has experienced severe privations, it 
is amply competent to repel avy invasion of the Mev ‘cans. 
The naval force is in a less favorable condition. The }'resi- 
dent complains of our own Government for virtually turning 


A verbal rumor, however, asserts that the news of the fail- 
ure of the Josephs and the Hermanns reached London on the 
evening of our last advices, and created a general panic. 
There must be a shaking there when the full extent of our 
disasters is made known. 


Latest rrom Mrxico.—By the Express Mail of Thurs- 








of our Indians upon Texas, or placing them in a poraion 
whence they are easily tempted into aggressions upon and 
hostilities against that country. He remarks, very july, 
that there can be no doubt at all about the true and pr ser 
boundary between the United States and Texas, if the Tr aty 
of 1819 be regarded. Wemake room for the following pare- 
graphs of the Message: 


“ The naval force of ‘Texas, not being in a situation to be 
diverted from our immediate defence, will be a sufficient rea- 
son why the Government of the United States and Eagland, 
should employ such a portion of their force in the Gulf, as 
will arrest the accursed trade and redeem this blic from 
the suspicion of connivance, which would be as detrimental 
to its character, as the practice is repugnant to the feelings of 
its citizens.—Should the traffic continue, the odium cannot 
rest upon us, but will remain a blot upon the escutcheon of 
nations who have power, and withhold their hand from the 
work of humanity. 

“ It will be proper to remark that our atiitude in relation 
to the subject ef annexation to the U. S. of America, has un- 


dergone no important since the of the 
last session of £ ministers at the a og Cit 
gave to the subject of our national concerns, their able, rea 


ous and untiring attention, and much credit is due to them 
for the character which sustained in pore ny, our inter- 
period at which the Congress of 


day evening we have New-Orleans advices of the 18th inst. 
bringing Campeachy dates to the 6th. The news from Mexico 
is decidedly belligerent. ‘Uhe capture of the Urrea has crea- 
ted an intense excitement, which pervades the whole body 
politic, and it is feared will result in outrages upon our citizens 
residing in that country. The Government has been forced 
to forego or dissemble its pacific intentions, and order a de- 
tention of all American vessels, and a Declaration of War 
is expected to follow. 

Santa Ana still remains on his estate, betrayed by his for- 
mer friends and deteste1 by all parties. His exile by the 
Bustamente party is daily expected. 

The New-Orleans correspondent of the Express adds : 

Vice-Admiral Le Bretainere with the Dudon of 60 guns, 


The Herald expresses its fears that the armed schooner || ojject the 


weary of publishing rumored arrangements one week to con-|| 1, 


a sloop and two brigs of war was at Vera Cruz by last uc- || ¥ 





Mexico to declare war against the U.S. at once. God only 
knows what will become of ali the Amercans in these Mexi- 


The Velasco Herald of the 27th ult. states that the Caran- | ©” Sta 
and entered in- | . 


tes. 

Captain O’Flagherty is still in prison at Campeachy, and 
in case of a wer he will have a hard chance of getting his 
liberty. 

Mr. Kidd received information yesterday, that Gen. Bravo 
had detained ali the American vessels at Matamoros, among 
which is the Texian armed schooner I ndence, and 
among tlc many passengers is the Hon. W. H. Wharton.— 
All this will operate severely against us, as upward of $800,- 
000 in specie was expected, part of which was put on board 
of one of the vessels. 


The Wreck of the Wm. Gibbons.—Our readers will rec- 
accounts we published after the wreck of the Wm. 
Gibbons, on her passage between N. York and Charleston, 
which charged the accident to wanton neglect on the of 
some of the officers, that the passengers were rifled the 
wreck by some of the seamen, and otherwise brutally treat- 
ed. The captain after some investigation, was exonerated 
from any participation in the robbery, and the mate and sea- 
men were committed to prison for trial. We learn from the 
last Raleigh Register, that the case came before the U. S. 
Court, at its late session in that city. 

The men were acquitted, but the Mate, Andrews; was 
found Guilty. In consequence, however, of some mitigating 
circumstances, the Coart only senteneed him to six nronths’ 
imprisonment and a fine of ten dollars. 











HMarcied, 
On the 1 Elder Isaac N. Waiter, Mr. Elijah W. Fellows 
Miss Atay Amery s - 





On , by the same, Mr.W. Rush Phillips to Miss Semantha 
aie , by Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Jeremiah C_ James 


On Tuesday, by Rev.Mr. Richmond, Mr.Charies Hovey of Boston, 
to Mise Justina C. daughter of Capt. J: A. yaster. 7 
ee ester Sparks to Miss 
za 
ee ee: Wy Bes: S Betom, Mr. John E. Miller to Miss Sa- 
Also, by Elder Walter, Mr. Fredk. Schmidt to Miss Mary Schreal. 
a by — {ae Mr. Chauncey Belknap of Newburgh, to 
ng Regay Rev. Dr. Mathews, Mr. Wm. Waddy of Glouces- 
ter, Eng. to M Sarah G Dea. 


iiso, by Rev. Dr. Power, Mr. John L Nesmith to Miss Mary Jose- 
At Boston, Geo. Dearborn, Esq. of this city, to Miss Rebecca Wil- 





Banks stand firm. || sow of the former 


la Bedford, N.H. by Rev. F. A. Hodsdon, Mr. Daniel Gordon At- 
wood to Miss Margaret Ano Barr. 
At W'ndeor, Vi. 








to Ambassador Stevenson, “bvestar te Banke of England a day, Rev, 8 Davie, Welsh minister. 

or those of the United States shall suspend specie payment.” | is Arden, jr. 

Well; we are in for it at any rate; and if England is not,|| Airc’ Carson daughter ofPotes 1. Bogere aged ® years 
there is a sad miscalulation somewhere. Also, James B. scn of B. H. Hutton, 5. 


On Monday, Mrs. Ann Barker, 42. 

, Mrs. Mary, wife of Simon Van Ness, jr. 52. 
Also, David, son of Mr. 8. D. Childs, 5. 

On Wednesday, Mr. W. P. Kenyon, 28. 

F. wife of Wm. Vittle, T7. 

ife of Jeremiah 8. Smith, 2. 


Also, Mr. Joha Fox, 78. : 

At Sharon, Ct. on the 10th inst. Mrs. Margaret, wife of Hon. John 
Cotton Smith, 73. 

At West Utica, 18th inst. Mrs. Hannah Scovill, recently of this city, 


aged 66. 
At Portsmouth, N. H. Lieut. Joseph W. Harris, of U. 8. Army, 32. 


RENCH WORD BOOK.—The and 


Explanetory ing 
French Word-Book, or First Step to the French 


Language; be- 

an easy 8; ~Book and Vocabulary of three thousand words ; 
‘atwhicn is annexed the French Phrase-Book. By M. L' Abbe Bossuet. 
La —intended to introduce ag children to some know- 


ledge of the French language. This edie work will be found inte- 
resting to very young children. It is reprinted with additions and im- 
provements fiom the English edition, which has been found @ very 
useful and ular book to be used as the first lessons in French. 

Charies by Voltaire, with English notes for Schools and Aca- 
demies. Stereotype edition. This celebrated classic is Bow too ex- 
tensively used in schools and academies throughout England aod 
America to require any comment. 

Hentz’s French Reader.—A Classical French Reader, selected 
from the best writers in that language, in Prose and Poetry, attended 
with notes explanatory of idioms, &c. throughout the work. By N. 
M. Hents, A. M. Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
jorth Carolina. For sale by 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-street. 
May 27. 








counts, and the Admiral at Mexico. My letters say that his 
demands have been amicably adjusted and only those of the 
Minister wore still pending. There is no doubt but both the | 


MFRICAN COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of Poetry and Prose.— 
A 1. The American Common-Piace Book of Poetry, with occfsion- 
al notes. By G.B. Cheever. 








British and French affairs will be smothered over, and that | 
all the tempest will then be turned towards the U. 8. 
The newspapers say they are going to lay @ scatement of 
case before the powers of Europe, and they seem to 
= that Great Britain will take a part in the defence of 

exico. 
latest dates from Matamoros are to the 19th April, by 











action of that government, relativp to eunexation. It will, it 


vessels at that port, since the affair of the Natcher, expecting 





M 
which I learn that Gen. Bravo had detained all the American Now-York, and the 


2 The American Common-Place Book of Prose; a collection of 


| eloquent aad interesting extracts from the writings of American au- 
| i By G.B.Cheever. Forsale by 8. CO , 114 Fulton-st. 
| ay 27. 
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)\ MERSON’S SPELLING-BOOKS.—The National Na yen 
This work, prepared by B.D.Emerson, late Principal of the Ad- 
Grammar School, Boston, is used exclusively in Boston and 
Philadelphia Public Schools, and is extensively used New-Engiand, 
Southern and Western States. For sale by 
8. COLMAN, 114 Fultoa-street. 
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Seated 


The Gaunting fag ef li - ber- ty, Of Freedom's sens the beast, 






































The fing that steed some Afty years The battle and the breeze. 
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3. 
-~ IC all unite as once 
Te aid the trampled rights of man, = Bo 
" j Columbia then may 
The foremest in the batsic’s van, pay Ts 
ho uation abastub penn, But fast will flew the nations’ tears 
= = x ~d that 's braved seme Gfiy years 
wees 
The Flag that tid some Alby your —_— aay 0 
The battle breeze. battle breeze. 
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